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Every new EBFilm is a powerful contri- 
bution to good teaching, because every EBFilm 
is an authentic and forceful aid to learning. And 
because every EBFilm is core curriculum mate- 
rial... produced by educators for educators— 
designed specifically for classroom use. 


Ready for you now are six new EBFilms: 
USING THE BANK, MEANING OF LONG DIVISION, 
A DAY AT THE FAIR, MAKING BRICKS FOR HOUSES, 
THE DOCTOR, and BUILDING A HOUSE... ab- 
sorbing classroom material that will focus at- 
tention, provoke discussion, make both teaching 
and learning more effective, more thorough. 


You'll want to see these films right away 
...and plan to use them in your classes. Re- 
member . . . EBFilms are easy to obtain, easy to 
use, easy to budget. Write now for full infor- 
mation. 


EBFilms Also Announces 
3 New Teaching Slidefilms Series 


THE HUMAN BODY 


—A slidefilm series 
of - contai 
teaching units. Au- 
thentic drawings 
photographs, an 
micro-photographs 
present a difficult 
in a memo- 
rable way. 


Produced 16 teaching units that 
demand 


alone or in 
conjunction = the 
films. ally ef- 
fective in language 
arts courses in pri- 
mary grades, 


cover clearly, simply. 

and understandably 

the meaning and use 

of numbers. Includes 

counting, reading 
writing 


- animated diagrams 
show long division as a series 
of simple subtractions, make 
this once-difficult subject easy 
to understand. 


ialise, hen ‘side- 
lights on the doctor's office, the 


hospital and the care and pre- 


vention of sickness. 


serious trip of three g 
youngsters to a great state fair, 
and teaches many lessons about 
farm life and farming. 


oa even youngsters Can grasp 

important financial opera- 

tions. Makes arithmetic both 

meaningful and fun to learn. 
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how they are why 


they are important to our civ- 
ilization. Another in EBFilms’ 


iy great social science series. 


“Step proc- 


ep-by 
esses in modern house-build- 


ing, and how skilled craftsmen 


eS use tools and materials to build 
a low-cost one-family home. 
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A Letter to CHICAGO 


Dear Mayor Kennelly: 

As we waited in your outer office at City Hall for the appointment 
with which you honored FILM NEWS, we saw on the wall a framed 
letter to your predecessor and are taking the liberty of reproducing 
it here: 

“The story of Chicago during its first century has been one of steady 
progress and expansion far beyond the most roseate dreams of the 
pioneers of 100-years ago. In all of that marvellous development in 
numbers, material expansion and spiritual well being the city and its 
people have ever shown themselves masters of whatever problems con- 
fronted them. . . . With firm confidence they will meet future problems 
with the same courage and resourcefulness that have carried them 
through every crisis in the past, I send them my hearty felicitations 
and wish them godspeed as they enter upon the second century of mu- 
nicipal life.”—Roosevelt. 

The late President also is known on other occasions to have ex- 
pressed a special feeling for Chicago. Now that we have visited the 
city we feel certain it must have been its vitality, verve and honest 
welcoming of strangers that inspired his feeling. In yourself we dis- 
covered a true representative of the fine Chicago character and tradi- 
tion, and want to thank you and your City for the courtesy and friendli- 
ness shown us when we attended its Films of the World Festival which 
we are proud to honor in this issue. 

‘We do not know, Mr. Mayor, if you can appreciate the breadth of 
the trail blazed by this Festival in, the new world of the documentary 
and informational film. On our next page you will find the story of 
Chicago’s pioneering Film Council and on p. 5 the story of the Festival 
which has set a precedent we hope will be followed annually. . . . On 
p. 7 the Festival’s chairman Wesley Greene frankly reveals for the 
guidance of future Festivals the trials and tribulations of the historic 
parent event. . . . Its screened programs follow in the form of -12 
preview pages, featuring films submitted to Chicago from all over this 
country and a score of sources abroad. . . . We then pay tribute to the 
9 Ghicago organizations which comprised the Festival Executive Board. 
... There follow thsn some word pictures of a few of your citizens, 
as generous minded and open pursed in its support as Chicago itself 
in support of worthy undertakings. . . . 

When you were asked for a statement concerning the use of films 
in your city’s school system you said: “A good leader appoints good 
men and lets them talk for their own departments.” On p. 26 you will 
see the report of Mr. Hunt, your very able and internationally known 
Superintendent of Schools. ... We would also like to refer you to pp. 27 
and 28 where you will discover (though perhaps you already know) that 
the world’s largest producer of slide-films, and some of the most alert 
of the new organizations in the 16mm field, are native to Chicago. 

For the benefit.of our readers we would like further to point out 
that the only two screen manufacturers of size are in Chicago (Da-Lite 
and Radiant) ; that about 75-percent of all 16mm projectors are manu- 
factured in the Chicago area; that, with the removal from New York 
of Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., your city now produces annual- 
ly more than half the films for school, business and church use; that 
there are about 68 nontheatrical film studios in the city and vicinity; 
24 film libraries; 17 processing laboratories; and several of the indus- 
try’s publications. - 

Here, then, is our Salute to “the city of the broad shoulders” of 
which Carl Sandburg sang; to you, its fitting representative; and to 
the Films of the World Festival, another Chicago “first.” 


ROHAMA LEE 
FILM NEWS 


FILM NEWS is published by Film News Co., The Penthouse, 
15 W. 38th St., N. Y¥. C. 18; tel. LAckawanna 4-2709; owner, 
R. Lee. Editor, Rohama Lee; Managing Editor, C. Morgan 
Jones; Contributing Editor, Lillian Wachtel; Sidney Hoffman, 
Circalation Manager; Coast Correspondent, Stuart M. Nathan- 
son, 42714 N. Cannon Drive. Beverley Hills, Cal.; Advertising: 
Edward Brand, 1052 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 14, Michigan 
1732; H. Thorpe Covington, 605 W. Washington Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Fra. 8682. Subscription $3.50. Copyright 1948, by 
Film News Co. Art Director, P 
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INTERNATIONAL 
FILM 
FOUNDATION 


Producer of Films of Distinction 


headed the list at the Chicago 


Festival with 5 selected 
(x) of 11 entered 


|.F.F. PRODUCTIONS 


* Artisans of Florence 

* Bread and Wine 

* Boundary Lines 

*.Children of Russia 

* Mary Visits Poland 

How Russians Play 

Italy Rebuilds 

Poland 

A Russian Children's Railway 


Produced for 


the U. S. 


Government 


Blue Ribbon 
Central Valley of Chile 


Children of the Americas 


For Non-Profit Organizations 


For particulars on any of these films, or production of 


Time is Life (American Cancer 


Society) 
The Color of a Man (Mission Board, 
Congregational Church) 


This Road We Walk (Church World 


Service) 
The Invisible aia (intl. Committee 
The inheritors Y.M.C.A.) 


United Nations Appeal for Children 


* 


any you bave in mind, write to: 


INTERNATIONAL FILM FOUNDATION, Ine. 
JULIEN H. BRYAN, Executive Director 


1600 BROADWAY, SUITE 1000 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


FROM ACORN TO OAK 


THE STORY OF THE CHICAGO 
FILM COUNCIL 


(THE CHICAGO FILM COUNCIL has at- 

tractive nation-wide and international in- 
terest with its “Films of the World” Festival, 
first ever to be held in the United States. 
It undertook this ambitious project from a 
background and experiences similar to those 
of any other Film Council. 


A small number of film users and industry 
people were prompted to form the Chicago 
Film Council, by a desire to fulfill community 
needs and bring users of audio-visual materials 
into closer contact with the distributor, pro- 
ducer and equipment manufacturer. After the 
usual amount of talking and several false 
starts, the Council took form with Ralph Creer 
(Secretary, the Committee on Medical Mo- 
tion Pictures of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation) as president; Wesley Greene (Inter- 
national Film Bureau, Inc.) as vice-president; 
June M. Hamilton, secretary: Ellsworth C. 
Dent (Educational Director, Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films), treasurer. 


Although luncheon and dinner meetings 
with outstanding speakers are integral to the 
Council’s activities, they cannot suffice to make 
an organization grow. Projects are essential. 
First project of the Chicago Film Council 
was a Spring Film Festival, held for one week 
in June 1947, in the Woodrow Wilson Room 
at 84 E. Randolph. As the hall seats only 150, 
the program—of different films in different 
subject matter areas each day—was presented 
at 2, 4, 6 and 8 p.m. Attendance totalled 
nearly 1500 people, some of whom saw only 
one program, many of whom came for two, 
three, or even the full six days. It may in- 
terest other Councils to know that the 6 o’clock 
show nearly always drew the largest attend- 
ance. 

No admission fee was charged. Total cost 
was about $250, which was all donated. Cost 
included the room, projection service, and 
printed programs which served as mailing and 
distribution pieces as well. Each program con- 
sisted of six or seven films. Some of these 
were: AUBUSSON TAPESTRIES, KLEE 
WYCK, PAINTING THE CHINESE LAND- 
SCAPE, TECHNIQUES OF WATER COLOR, 
GENERAL ELECTION, DOES IT MATTER 
WHAT YOU THINK, HOW WE ELECT 
OUR REPRESENTATIVES, SCIENCE AND 
SUPERSTITION, BLOOMING DESERT, 
BUSHLAND FANTASY, LIFE ON THE 
WESTERN MARSHES, GREAT CIRCLE, 
DISTRIBUTION OF FOOD, MUSICAL IN- 
STRUMENTS OF INDIA, RUSSIAN BAL- 
LET AND FOLK DANCES, MUSIC IN 
AMERICA, BASIC ENGLISH, TIERRA 
MEXICANA, LA SEINE, PAINTERS OF 
QUEBEC, LA HAUT SUR CES MONTAGN- 
ES. All were obtained from local dealers and 
distributors. 


Typical of the results of this “trial” festi- 
val was the request from two members of the 
Music Department of Mundelein College, who 
had attended. Two of the films we showed 
them they in turn showed at a conference of 
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175 music teachers from 12 States. Another 
outgrowth of Film Council activities has been 
the organization of two more groups—the 
Chicago Scientific Film Society (see page 28) 
and the Chicago French Film Society—to 


bring to the lay public and to those interested - 


in using films in these particular areas, the 
best we can assist them in finding. Each so- 
ciety is a successful, growing organization. 

The Chicago Fiim Council also assists the 
city’s very active Junior American Red Cross, 
which maintains an ever-expanding, all-nations’ 
file of every type of audio-visual material. This 
serves as a source of information for any 
teacher in the Chicago area desirous of using 
it. We help keep this file up-to-date on films. 
We also help show films to teachers, in this 
way: 

The Junior Red Cross sponsors two monthly 
film programs for teachers. The one, in co- 
operation with the city’s Bureau of Audio- 
Visual Aids, is for teachers in the Chicago 
School system. The other is for teachers in 
the DuPage, Lake and Cook County schools. 
Film Council furnishes the projection room 
and service, in addition to suggesting and se- 
curing the films. To cover the expenses of 
these services, the membership fee in the Tea- 
chers Film Forums is paid directly to the Film 
Council. The time of its officers and members 
is of course donated, and all distributor mem- 
bers provide needed films free except for trans- 
portation costs. Other members provide the 
16mm equipment, the slidefilm projector, the 
transcription machine. 

The Chicago Film Council sees its main 
function as service to the community as an 
information source on films and other audio- 
visual materials. Requests vary from the in- 
evitable, “Where can I get a film on sa 
to a complete programming job as, for instance, 
in the case of the Loop branch of the Y. W. 
C. A. to which we have given assistance on 
its six-week series of unified film forums. We 
helped work out the overall scope of these 
forums, recommended films and discussion 
leaders, assisted in preparation of discussion 
guides. 

Naturally, the Chicago Film Council is not 
altogether unmindful of the fact that, with 
its “Films of the World” Festival, it has made 
a name for itself throughout the United States 
and beyond its borders. But it firmly believes 
that the chief importance of a Film Council 
to any community lies in its day to day follow- 
up service. By means of the Festival we have 
stirred considerable interest in 16mm, but that 
interest must be fed and kept alive. Even an 
international festival must be regarded, not 
as an end in itself but as a means to that end 
which prompted formation of the Council in 
the first - place. 

We look back, with we hope justifiable pride, 
on our “Films of the World” Festival. We 
look forward, as more and more groups make 
use of our services and knowledge, to an ever 
larger place in our own community. 


June M. Hamilton, 
Secretary. 


CHicaco 


the Surf and Esquire The- 
atres have pioneered in the 
use of fact films as part of 
their regular programs. 


We will continue to use 
such films in the belief that 
their increased future ac- 
ceptance is assured. 


Esquire Theatre 
58 EAST OAK 


Surf Theatre 
1204 NORTH DEARBORN 


ilm program 
services 
@ Helps plan your 
program 
@ Secures your choice 


of films from any 
source 


@ Readies them on one 
reel 


@ Conducts your film 
forum if you wish 


For details write to 


Film Program Services 
Dept. F.N. 
1123 Avenue of the Americas 
New York 18 
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He story of the Films of the World Festival, 
giant preview of 16mm held by the Chicago 
Film Council, October 11 to November 29, 
1947, begins actually with two 35mm men, 
Harry and Elmer Balaban. 
These prominent Chicago exhibitors and the 
manager of their attractive Surf Theatre, 
. Frederic Cory, in answer to hundreds of patron 
requests for a series of film programs on art, 
secured one from the Museum of Modern Art 
management and showed it free, over six Sep- 
tember-October (1946) Saturday afternoons. 
So enthusiastically was this art series received 
that, at the request of the Chicago Film 
Council, Mrs. Margot Hughes of its member- 
ship approached Mr. Elmer Balaban and 
Mr. Cory with the suggestion the project be 
expanded to include documentaries and edu- 
cational films on other subjects. Mr. Balaban 
was enthusiastic about the idea and offered the 
theatre free of charge to any group or organi- 
zation that could provide the film material 
for a 1947 Fall program. 


Meanwhile the Planning Committee of the 
Chicago Film Council had decided: 


“(1) Distribution is by all odds our biggest 
problem both from an educational and com- 
mercial viewpoint. (2) It is imperative we 
find ways and means of reaching the general 
public if we are to make any appreciable 
progress. (3) To reach the general public we 
need the enthusiastic support of the general 
press and radio, plus a method of screening 
educational and documentary motion pictures 
before large and influential audiences. (4) We 
must dramatically demonstrate to the general 
public that the motion picture is something 
substantially more than a means of fictional 
entertainment.” 

To this Planning Committee—consisting of 
Ralph Creer, Council president; Wesley 
Greene, vice-president; Mrs. June Hamilton, 
executive-secretary; Mrs. Margot Hughes; Dan 
J. Rohyans—Mr. Balaban’s offer was presented 
in the early summer and it was decided to 
run a Fall Festival along the lines of the Spring 
one (see page 4) but using the Surf Theatre 
and reaching out for the public. Still, it was 
to be a comparatively simple affair. But 
within the first few weeks the plan burgeoned 
almost of its own accord into the undertaking 
that helped make 16mm history as the first 
international documentary and _ educational 
film festival ever held in this country. 


After the Committee had met several times 
with Mr. Balaban and Mr. Cory, final plans 
were submitted on July 19 to the Council 
membership and, with a few minor changes, 
approved. Wesley Grene was elected Festival 
chairman with authority to form the Festival 
Committee. It consisted of -Mrs. Hamilton as 
executive-secretary; Ralph Creer; Harry 
Strauss (Teaching Films Custodians) as Judg- 
ing Arrangements Chairman; Ellsworth Dent 
(Coronet), treasurer; Frederic Cory (Surf 
Theatre manager); Margot Hughes (EBF), 
Program Chairman; Dan J. Rohyans (EBF), 
Publicity Chairman; Elmer Balaban (theatre 
owner), Special Advisor. 
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America’s First World Film Festival 
RECORD AUDIENCES CHOOSE CLASS WINNERS 


A Blue Print For Others 


The major work of conducting the Fes- 
tival fell to this Committee and ultimately to 
Mrs. Hamilton who was responsible for co- 
ordinating all its activities and those of the 
Council membership at large. Very soon it 
became apparent so ambitious a project re- 
quired at least one person to devote full time 
to overall direction and Mrs. Hamilton agreed 
to take this responsibility on the understanding 
she would be modestly reimbursed for her 
services if the Festival were a financial suc- 
cess, Also, a secretary—part time at first, full 
time later—was hired in the person of Miss 
Marian Koffman. 


Including these salaries, it was estimated 
that expenses would run to approximately 


Like most film councils, the Chicago group 
is a non-profit educational association devoted 
to promoting the use and utilization of audio- 
visual materials for the general welfare. The 
Festival was not thought of as a money-raising 
project. Its aim was to afford the people of 
Chicago and their guests an opportunity of 
seeing the world’s best documentary and edu- 
cational films and, at the same time, to bring 
the educational film medium to the attention 
of the general public both in Chicago and the 
nation, through the press and radio. To cover 
estimated expenses and to avoid the stigma 
of sponsorship, it was decided to charge all 
producers and distributors $10 per entry and 
the general public a 70-cent admission charge 
(approximately 20-percent of which would 
have to go to “Uncle Sam.”). 

Adjudication rules were the next step. These 
provided for seven categories of educational 
and documentary films, namely: “Internation- 
al Interdependence; “Biological - Sciences”; 
“Peoples and Lands of the World”; “Amateur 
Films”; “Physical Sciences”; “Sponsored 
Films”; “Art, Crafts and Music”; “Foreign 
Documentaries.” Except for the Amateur 
category, screening time was limited to those 
that “primarily contributed to public informa- 
tion and welfare.” 


Active support, to serve on the Festival 
Executive Board, was meanwhile obtained 
from the following civic leaders: Mr. Daniel 
Catton Rich, Director, Art Institute of Chicago; 
Dr. Robert Maynard Hutchins, Chancellor, 
University of Chicago; Miss Ethel Kay Benson, 
Director, Junior Red Cross of Chicago; Dr. 
Henry T. Heald, President, Illinois Institute 
of Technology; Mr. Donald G. Williamson, 
Jr., President, Chicago Junior Association of 
Commerce and Industry; Mrs. J. R. Chesser, 
Chairman, Motion Picture Section, General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; Mrs. W. L. 
Levedahl, Chairman Audio-Visual Education, 
Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers; 
Mr. Russell Babcock, Educational Director, 
The Mayor’s Committee on Human Relations; 
Mr. Elmer Balaban, H. & E. Balaban Corpora- 
tion; Mr. Fred H. Hoehler, Exec. Dir. Chicago 
Community Fund; and approval of the project 
was received from Mr. Gene Atkinson, Busi- 
ness Manager, Chicago local of the Motion 
Picture Operators Unions. 


Commencing in July, regular press releases 


‘were made available for magazine and news- 


paper use. The problem of an address was 
solved by Mr. Mercer Francisco of Francisco 
Films who donated effice space. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, British Information Services, 
National Film Board of Canada and others 
loaned necessary items of furniture and office 
equipment. 

To spark public interest 25,000 invitation 
brochures were distributed to Chicagoans. 
Many of these were distributed from the Pub- 
lic Library and its branches, also from Marshall 
Field’s department store. Festival displays were 
set up in the main library, the window of a 
prominent downtown bank, and at the Surf 
Theatre. Mr. Cory and the Surf's artist, Bill 
Smith, prepared attractive window and sha- 
dow box promotion displays for the lobby 
and facade. These displays were changed 
weekly. Mr. Cory also arranged for flags of 
the nations and Festival flag displays for the 
theatre. 


A press luncheon and national radio broad- 
cast were also arranged, by Mr. Carl Ross 
of Films Inc. Miss Evastine Lust (Northwest- 
ern University Medical School), Mrs. Levedahl 
(Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers) 
and Mrs. Joseph Chesser (General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs) publicized the Festival be- 
fore most of the leading women’s organiza- 
tions in the Chicago area. Program announce- 
ments appeared in the teachers’ bulletins of 
Chicago’s public schools, in PTA and Gen- 
eral Federation bulletins and magazines, in 
almost 100 other such media. At the same 
time, hundreds of follow-up letters were sent 
to producers and distributors, and all foreign 
consulates were contacted. 


Through Mr. Ervin Nelsen, Educational 
Consultant, the Ampro Corporation donated 
16mm arc equipment which was installed in 
the theatre under the direction of the Surf's 
regular operator, Mr. Edward Maloy (see 
page 30). Mr. Maloy’s cooperation was in- 
valuable to the Committee. . . . Film trailers 
were also prepared, and run at every per- 
formance of the Surf and Esquire theatres, 
starting in September and continuing through- 
out the Festival. 

With plans well under way, the following 
were elected to the Judging committees: 

Miss Ethel Kay Benson of Junior Red 
Cross, “International Interdependence”; Mr. 
Ralph Creer of American Medical Association, 
“Biological Sciences”; Mrs. Patricia Blair of 
American Library Association, “Peoples and 
Lands of the World”; Dr. C. Enion Smith, 
president of the Association of Amateur Cin- 
ema Clubs, “Amateur Films”; Col. Gerald 
Bench of the Chicago Public Schools, “Physical 
Sciences”; Mr. John Paidar of the Chicago 
Junior Association of Commerce and Industry, 
“Sponsored Films”; Mrs. Kathryn Kuh of 
the Art Institute of Chicago, “Arts, Crafts 
and Music,” 


Over 45 members of Judging committees 
selected the winning films. Five different or- 


(Continued on page 29) 
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The Story of 
Menstruation 


a@ 10-minute color movie with sound 
by Walt Disney Productions 


SPONSORED BY KOTEX* PRODUCTS 


Is a d a calm, 
ovie at 


been received 


How well it's the country. 


audience rea 
Je in little over ® 


*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Get these Training Aids FREE 


Very Personally Yours, 
a booklet based on the 
film. Contains supple- 
mentary material for 
review and reference. 


Order for each viewer. 


Menstrual Physiology, 


large, full-color chart for 
use by instructor dur- 
ing lectures. Illustrates 
the menstrual process 
in easy diagrams. 


R ITS IMPORTANT CHICAGO 


rrassment 

d mentally fit. Conquers the light 
nishes unfoun those who 
of scientific fact. Show baa You'll have @ 
work with you OF for yire, healthier staff. 


i re 
less emotional, more mature, 


of good 


to meet 
the pictu 


Educational Department 

O19 North, Co. 
i 

Chicago 11, Ilinas 


the following ma 
0 Full details on the 
movie, The Story of 
Menstruation. ally Yours” 
One full-color, jumbo-size M trualal 
Chart for classroom use. _ 
Name 
Title or 
5201. 


sE RB 


Please send me free, with the compliments of Kotex, 


....copies of the 
booklet, “Very 


siology 


a FREE TO YOU this New Educational Film rated e 
tops by over million | 
CHOSEN pY THE WORLD FILM FESTIVAL FO 
SHOWING. | 
; How it will help your organization 
“The Story, nstruation” is designed 
: to give 
normal b 
straight-forware, 
. tells young Womes how to keep physically | 
city after city Association gave it: 
the film achieved an instant success: “this excellent film “The Story of Men- 
over 2 million peo struation’ is intended for showing to groups 
year- Educators, Doc- of adolescent girls to explain the physiol- Ee 
tors, Parents—® raised it highly. Out of 8Y of menstruation. This film accomplishes Be 
: 60 sponsored movies presented to the World the extraordinary feat of teaching some ee 
. Film Festival, only 6 were selected . - - and iia serious while preserving a 
: “The Story of Menstruation” was one of = cheer and relieving the ao 
them. tension by mnexpected humor. It consists 
: See what a hearty endorsement THE entirely of animation, beautifully colored d 
: JOURNAL of the ‘American M edical and accompanied by carefully worded com- 
é mentary. 
. How you can get a print 
16mm. sound print is available without mand for prints is heavy, but we will try 
4 charge on 4 short-term basis. Just fill out a: request $0 that you can fit 
the coupon below and you will receive re into your schedule. 
information promptly. The de- 
Today 
| 


Festival 


Do’s and Don’t’s 


Fest thing you must make up your mind — 


. if you want to run a Film Festival, is 
that it requires work and careful organization 
for success. Some of us were kept so busy 
that we were almost strangers in our own 
homes. But it won’t be that difficult or taxing 
for you, we are sure. Ours, after all, was a 
pioneering venture—and in one of the largest 
communities of the country. To help you 
avoid some of the outright mistakes we made, 
and to shortcut your Festival’s road to success, 
, we're “letting our hair down” for you here and 
passing along our experience for what it may 
be worth to you. 

It is essential to the carrying out of the 
Film Festival idea that you put one person in 
charge and make that person responsible. In 
your community there may be some one with 
the interest and the time to take on the job 
for the love of it. In a city of size, where the 
work is bound to be heavier and more com- 
plicated, it is well worth while to make pro- 
vision in your budget for a salaried director, 
and/or secretarial help. 

Concentrate your showing into as short a 
period as possible. Our Festival, which was 
held on 7 consecutive Saturdays, would have 
been much more successful, we think now, if 
it had been telescoped into 7 consecutive days. 
And we organized it in 7 sections. .. . You 
might be better advised to set up a lesser 
number of programs; even to eliminate some 
of the catagories we included; as, for instance, 
the Amateur section. This is a particularly 
dificult one in the matter of obtaining enough 
good material to warrant separate attention. 
It might be a better idea to allow films made 
by amateurs to take their chance along with 
the others. You will be doing the amateur a 
greater service this way. If his film is good 
enough, it will command the attention of the 
commercial market and perhaps find a dis- 
tributor to give it proper public circulation. 
In this case the public also benefits. 

In the matter of categories or sections alto- 
gether: we feel they make for all sorts of 
difficulties. Good films that should be included 
for showing may be difficult to catagorize, may 
fall between two (or more) groups. It should 
be much simpler, and more satisfactory from 
all points of view, simply to invite entries, 
select outstanding subjects, arrange them in 
programs as theaters do, for interest rather 
than on the basis of theme. And even if you 
do arrange your programs in subject areas for 
showing, sell each showing on its own. Don’t 
get into the complications of selling a series 
ticket, as we did. Everybody is not interested 
in everything, to begin with; and even those 


who are most interested cannot come to ‘all 


showings. So—save yourself a coupleof head- 
aches by taking admissions at the door or box 
oliice, as any theatre does. 
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Whether you set up your programs in spe- 
cific subject areas or otherwise, be sure your 
publicity committee has representatives on it 
of all possible institutions and professional 
groups in your community. There should be 
a science man, or woman, for instance, to 
bring science films to the attention of those 
who will be most interested in them; an art 
institute or museum person to cover the field 
of those particularly interested in art, etc. 
Don’t expect too much general interest just 
to be there. Create it. You may find it is 
sometimes harder to do than you expected. 
But it is well worth while in its results .. . 
and, after all, it is the purpose of any film 
festival to rouse those who are still asleep to 
the 16mm market, as well as to service those 
already in it by bringing new product to them 
for inspection. 

Of course, if your Festival is held against 
another sort of backdrop—in a museum or 
school and not in a theatre—you will have 
some ready-made audience. But the ready- 
made audience will be inclined to choose spe- 
cific programs—art, science, history, educa- 
tion. Keep this tendency in mind and try, if 
you can, to broaden the horizon of these people 
of special interests. You can accomplish this 
purpose by inclusion of an art or a music 
film on a primary science or history program 
(which was difficult for us, because of our pre- 
determined categories of entry). Or, be sure— 
if you prefer to follow our pattern—that your 
Interdependence or Arts-Crafts or Biological 
Sciences’ showing advertises other programs to 
follow. Even people with special interests 
have hobbies and secondary interests, 

We couldn’t do it so well, as we had to 
consider the regular schedule of the theatre so 
kindly loaned us for our showings; but, it is 
a good idea to run the same program several 
times, if possible. This means you give more 
people opportunity to drop in. It also means 
you can use a smaller auditorium. We learned 
this during the course of the June trial Festival 
we had (see page 4) when we ran the same 
program at 2, 4, 6, 8 o’clock and found that 
the audience distributed itself pretty regularly 
—except that the 6 o’clock showing was heavi- 
est. This was probably because office people 
came then, on their way home, and people 
planning to have dinner in midtown came in 
just that much earlier to visit the Festival 
first. We ran a different group of. subjects 
each day and completed the entire program 
within a’week. We found this was better 
than stringing it out for weeks, as we did on 
our big international Festival. The producers 
liked it better too, as it did not tie up their 


WESLEY GREENE, chairman, Films 
of the World Festival . . . former edu- 
cator, assistant-director of Chicago’s 
International House, Coordinator of 
Distribution for the National Film 
Board of Canada during the war 
. . - now heads his own distribution 
company, Internatienal Film Bureau 
(Chicago). 


prints for so long. It is much more satis- 
factory from the publicity angle, too. 

The Chicago press really cooperated with us 
on our Films of the World undertaking; but 
no newspaper, or publicity committee how- 
ever good, can be blamed for finding it difficult 
to sustain interest over too long a stretch. 
Life, after all, moves on; and very quickly, 
these days. A project like a Film Festival, 
even an international one, should be decisively 
put over, on the crest of a wave of enthusiasm. 


In the matter of publicity; our first advice 
would be, don’t put it out too fast or too far 
in advance. Plan it carefully, go ahead with 
confidence, hold some of your fire always. 
Prepare the organizations in your community 
first, before you approach the press. Then, try 
to arrange your press publicity in a series of 
two or three good stories. (Metropolitan pa- 
pers particularly are inclined to take a whole 
story and shoot it in their first article, which 
leaves you nothing as you go along). Also, 
try to get follow up stories on other pages than 
just the film page, if you want to reach all 
types of groups. Bring the Festival to the 
attention of the Business Page editor, for 
instance, with a little story especially suitable 
for him; to the Woman’s Page editor; to the 
editor of the Children’s Corner. . . . And here ~ 
is something important too: 

If several programs are to be held, show your 
best one first! Then people will come back 

. and so perhaps will those press people 
who attend your premiere. 

People come to a premiere out of curiosity, 
very often. If they have never seen documen- 
tary or educational 16mm film before, you 
will want them to become “fans”. It thus be- 
comes important to find some films they will . 
enjoy as “beginners”. They will leave 16mm 
alone, or they will come back to see more, 
according to their first reaction. Create a taste 
by showing things that are acceptable upon 
first seeing, and you meanwhile create a toler- 
ance in the best sense of the term, that will 


carry over for enjoyment and understanding of © 


certain other films not so immediately capti- 
vating though perhaps more important. 

If you are running a series, and even if it 
extends over a period of time, it is advisable 
to print a simple little leaflet to cover the en- 
tire project, rather than separate programs 
for each and every showing, as we did. Not 
only was our way more expensive. It was at 
the same time a loss of opportunity for pub- 
licizing future programs. A collector of phono- 
graph records, for instance, may also be a 
student of international affairs and would have 
come to this program of films as well as to 
the music one, had his program told him of 
future schedules. A program of the sort we 
advise you to have, but did not have ourselves, 

(Continued on page 29) 
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INTERNATIONAL 
INTERDEPENDENCE 


Running time 18-mins. Produced by U.S. Army Signal Corps for the 
U.S. War Department at UNRA’s request. For rent at $2.50, sale at 
$42, apply Films of the Nations, Inc., 55 West 45th St., N. Y. C. 19. 


HIS grim, tragic story of the hunger, upheaval and disease which have distorted 

the lives of children caught in the wake of war was Academy Award winner for the 

~ best documentary film in 1946 and picked as a “first” by the Chicago Film Festival. .. . 

If the children shown—hardened little gangsters roaming the country in bands without 

homes or security; children of all ages searching in dumps for scraps to eat; whose 

minds are haunted by horrible memories, whose bodies are twisted and warped with 

- malnutrition and disease—if these children are not helped to a living democracy and 

og a Eg ee a healthier state, they can well as adults shape the world to ends other than peace. 
What happens to them is part of today’s threat for the future and makes their re- 

habilitation something which no one of conscience, even just of expediency, can ignore. 

> ~ ee d Ss of How war maims children physically, mentally, spiritually, does not make for a pretty 
picture, but everyone should see it. . . . At one point. in particular you may want to 

shut your eyes, as this reviewer did. But to really escape its impact, you will need to 

close your ears too, against such infant crying as you will never want to hear again. 


One World 
; 9-mins. Philip Ragan Associates, pro- 


ducers. For rent $2, sale $30 from Film 
Publishers Inc., 25 Broad St., N. Y. 4. 


6 O understand better the destruction at 

Hiroshima let us see what this same 
bomb would have done to an American city.” 
. . . Once the atom bombs start falling (says 
this film produced for the National Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy, technically assisted 
by the Federation of Atomic Scientists) there 
won't be much hope for anyone anywhere. 
The nations of the world must unite for world 
control of this dangerous force and of other 
weapons of mass destruction. Without alterna- 
tive the choice is one world, or none. . . . 
Live action and newsreel, combined with orig- 
inal and effective animated drawing. 


Round Trip 


20-mins. Producer, The World Today 
Inc., for The 20th Century Fund. Rent 
$3.50, sale $57.50 from Film Program 
abe: 1173 Avenue of the Americas, 


ASED en the authoritative survey, “Rebuilding the World Econ- reasonable, that “foreign trade is like a round trip: it works best 
omy”, this film presents various aspects of the U.S.A. vs. world when there's a full load coming and going.” . . . A provocative dic- 
trade problem, concludes that one-way traffic is uneconomic and un- cussion film for adult groups, high school and university classes. 


sk 
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Atomic Power 


19-mins. Rent, $35 for 3-year Extended 
Term Lease from the producer-distribu- 
‘tor, March of Time Forum Edition, 369 
Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17. 


eee subject of atomic power is too vast for 
treatment of specifics in two reels but as 
a history of the first atomic bomb this is a 
valuable documentation. The manufacture and 
use of the bomb, the Lilienthal and Baruch 
reports, Einstein’s part in the program and 
that of the leading scientists who partici- 
pated are thoroughly covered in newsreel 
clips. Testing on the New Mexican desert is 
a thrilling sequence. Suitable for any type of 
adolescent and for many types of adult audi- 
ence. 


HIS animated color film calls attention 

to those imaginary but evilly effective 
boundary lines of fear, possession, color, greed 
which make for intolerance and strife. Basi- 
cally it is not a cartoon in the accepted cell 
technique sense. It was done in its entirety 
by just two men: artist Philip Stapp and 
musician Gene Forrell of the Foundation staff, 
has done much by reason both of its inter- 
esting technique and subject approach for 
American prestige at the Brussels and Venice 
film festivals. . . . Especially memorable is 
the graphic panorama treatment of the wea- 
pon story, from the caveman’s arrow of limited 
range to the atomic bomb that crosses all 
boundaries. 


Passport to Nowhere 


Boundary Lines 


10-mins. For rent from local film 
libraries, for sale $90 from Inter- 
national Film Foundation Inc., 
1600 Broadway, N. Y. 19.: 


[)SPLACED persons are stil] a world prob- 

lem and one of America’s most ‘pressing 
European responsibilities. This first film re- 
port to tell the revealing story of Europe’s 
homeless thousands, received wide showing in 
35mm, has only recently become available in 
l6émm. . . . PASSPORT TO NOWHERE, 
so well titled, has the timeliness and reality 
of the latest newsreel, plus the dramatic im- 
pact of a story expertly told. It reports the 
intimate details of DP life, examines Ameri- 
ca’s program in action, takes the viewer back 
to the wasted lands from which the homeless 
came, reveals the not generally realized fact 
that 7 of 10 displaced persons are Catholics, 


600 “Seeds”? in 12 Months 


Bu for the 16mm industry, SEEDS 

OF DESTINY, film presentation of 
the plight of Europe’s children, most 
vital problem in the world today, would 
never have been seen by the public. 
First offered to the 35mm field, it was 
turned down as being “too realistic” 
for theatrical showing. It is an interest- 
ing comment that Chicago Festival 
audiences awarded it first place in its 
section; also that there is sufficient de- 
mand for it to keep 600-prints in con- 
stant circulation. 


two are Protestants, one is Jewish. . . . A 
valuable contribution to the documentation of 
current history, it should be widely circulated 
as.a stimulus to public demand for action. 
It is suitable for classrooms from junior high 
school, is interesting and thought-provoking 
for all varieties of adult groups. 
20 mins., bl. & wh., sound. Pro- 
duced by Frederic Ullman, Jr., in 
the “This Is America” series, for 
RKO Radio Pictures Inc. For in- 
formation apply RKO Radio 
16mm Division, 1270 Avenue of 
the Americas, N. Y. C. 20. 


e THE UNITED NATIONS has asked for 
the support of all 16mm organizations in a 
drive to bring home to the public the needs 
of the children in war devastated countries. 
Such films as CHILDREN OF TRAGEDY, 
_FRIENDS IN NEED, ITALY REBUILDS, 


MARY VISITS POLAND, SEEDS OF DES. 


TINY, SUFFER LITTLE CHILDREN, THE 
WORLD IS RICH, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


JANUARY 1948 


COMES BACK will be used to emphasize the 
appeal. For further information contact your 
Film Council; NAVED; EFLA; ANFA:;: or 
similar organizations, 


@ RESTORATION BEGINS is the title of 
the Save the Children Federation’s film depict- 
ing the plight of Europe’s youngsters. Some 


scenes from CHILDREN OF TRAGEDY, an 
earlier Foundation film, are included but half 
the footage is of new scenes recently shot in 
Greece, Holland, France, Belgium, and Fin- 
land. Gordon S. White, Advertising Code 
Administration, Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors Assoc., directed the revision. It is 
available from the Federation’s headquarters 


(1 Madison Ave., N. Y.) or regional offices. 
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BIOLOGICAL 
SCIENCES 


Planning For Good Eating 


10-mins., color, Walt Disney Productions. For rental and purchase details apply Insti- 
tute of Inter-American Affairs, 499 Pennsylvania Ave. N.W., Washington 25, D.C. 


F SPECIALLY produced to help rural Latin American audiences understand the need to change 

from their inadequate daily diets, this Disney animated cartoon is a delightful lesson in health- 
ful eating for any sort of audience of any age, even if the lesson is spelled out A, B, C. .°. . 
The use of reds, greens and strong yellows in the South American manner makes it additionally 
interesting to view, and valuable to art classes for study. “Careless” (later, “Careful”) Charlie, Mrs. 
Charlie and their children are South American but could be taken for North Americans too. 


Life in a Drop of Water 


10-mins., color, sound. Produced and distributed by Coronet Instructional Films, 
64 East South Water St., Chicago 1, Hl. Rental, $2.00. Inquire re purchase. 


THROUGH color microphotography, strange 

plant forms, darting animals no larger than 
the eye of a needle, all the teeming life we 
do not suspect to be present in a drop of 
water is made big for observation, study or 
just wonder. There is amazing “ex-ray” presen- 
tation, for instance of the digestive system of 
a meat-eating, tentacled hydra that makes you 
hesitate before tossing a glass of water into 
your own internal apparatus. . . . Stating and 
illustrating the four basic functions of life 
(to obtain food; to move from place to place 


The 
Feeling of 


Rejection 


23-mins., rent $2.50, pur- 
chase $40. Apply to pro- 
ducer, the National Film 
Board of Canada, 620— 
5th Ave., N. Y. C. 20. 


or within itself; to react or respond to changes 
in surrounding conditions; to reproduce), 
the film builds up from the common green 
algy, from unicellular to the many celled, etc. 
The technical terms employed are a bit thick 
and fast for those inadequately schooled but 
not, we are certain for the senior or even 
junior high school biology student. . . . There 
is actually no other way in which micro- 
scopic life can be brought before the eye 
in its own colors and so vividly. 


Strange Forms the Naked Eye Cannot 
See 


Know Your Baby 


10-mins. Kodachrome. Produced by Crawley Films 
(Ottawa). For U.S. rental, $2.50, or purchase at $75 
apply National Film Board of Canada, 620—5th Ave., 
N.Y.C. 20. 


ARGARET, 23-year-old typist and “home girl”, because unable 


to stand up for herself is the workhorse at her office and in her 
family. She is unhappy and, despite a sound physique, suffers head- 
aches, dizzy spells, fatigue. . . . By encouraging her to talk of her 
early years a psychiatrist helps her understand her trouble is due 
to an early learned fear of not “belonging.” To assert herself, espe- 
cially after the advent of a baby sister, was to risk loss of love and 
approval. . . . Group therapy further assists Margaret to so moderate 
her behavior that her life is no longer complicated and physical symp- 
toms of emotional disorders cease to trouble her. . . . First shown in 
this country to the American Psychiatric Association in convention, 
this film was highly commended by doctors of this country and abroad, 
has been making 16mm history. as a unique and authoritative attempt 
to put before the public a problem in mental health via the screen 
medium. 
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HE accent here is on sensitivity to a baby’s emotional as well 

as physical needs, and Toby is destined for a balanced manhood, 
if his mother’s affectionate and efficient handling of him is any cri- 
terion. . . . The way Mrs. Phillips goes about it, knowing and caring 
for your baby looks all very simple. Toby is her third: she should 
know how .it’s done. She knows too that the other children must be 
readied psychologically for the coming of the new baby. The film 
opens with them helping prepare the crib, and focusses some atten- 
tion on this older brother and sister at several points along the way— 
as it advises all parents of additional family to do. . . . Jittery new 
parents will find this comforting, encouraging, helpful in the matter 
of feeding, clothing, bathing and soothing an infant. .. . The “hero” 
of this film, incidentally, is just a-frail month old. 


FILM NEWS 


Development of a Chick 


10-mins. B & W. Rent $1.50 per day, $3. per week. Sale $45. A United World Instructional 


Film. Write Educational Division United World Films Inc., 445 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 22. 


5 ewe various stages and hour-to-hour development of a chick embryo, showing the nervous’ and 
digestive systems, the heart, blood circulation and other action are here shown by micro- and 
macrophotography. The chick grows into a young pullet, and the life cycle is ready to be repeated. 
... It is one of the assets of this film that the number of basic facts dealt with is held to a mini- 
mum and that its narration is purposely slow-paced. . . . Designed for high school and college use, 
it is also interesting to younger children visually (i.e., without concern for the technical terms of 


the narration) and to the laity. 


Sunfish 


smaller as the fish grow larger. 
. .. The sunfish is one of the 
most widely known of marine 
species. This interesting material 
is applicable to elementary and 
general science, biology, zoology, 
and adult education. 


A marine scene 


JANUARY 1948 


Life Cycle of a Mosquito 


12-mins. Produced, distributed in 35mm by Emerson Yorke Studios, 35 
W. 45th St., N. Y. 19. For 16mm rental, $2.50 per day, $4 per school 
week, Young America Films Inc., 18 E. 41st St., N. Y. 17. Sale $45. 


from SUNFISH 


almost ready to be born 


iW YOU can imagine making a movie in an area less than your thumbnail (about 3}2mm square), 

perhaps you can begin to appreciate why this film was awarded the Bronze Plaquette at Brussels 
(1947) for its contribution to the scientific development of the motion picture. It took new tech- 
niques in micrography, developed through use of specially ground magnification lenses and “cold” 
lights to make possible this screen record of an insect undergoing complete metamorphosis through 
the egg, larva, pupa and adult stages. High spots are the emergence of the pupa from its envelope, 
the heart action of a transparent larva, the closeup of a mosquito feeding from a human arm... . 
Dr. J. B. Schmitt, technical consultant, is a top authority on mosquitoes. Acknowledgment is also 
made of technical collaboration given by the U.S. Public Health Service; N.J. State Agricultural 
Experimental Station, Rutgers University; International Health Division, Rockefeller Foundation, 
N.Y.C. . . . Should be seen by all concerned with educational work in public health and mosquito 
control; is worthy a place in any educational film library. 


Your Children’s Eyes 


20-mins. Rent 75-cents, purchase $24. Produced, Realist Film Unit for the British Min- 
istry of Health. Apply British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C..20 


d bres structure and complete seeing mechanism of the eye are well and clearly illustrated by tak- 

ing an orange apart. . . . Healthy eyes should move like a team of horses guided by reining 
muscles, When any part goes wrong there is short or long sightedness, the astigmatism that comes 
with increasing age, etc. The camera shows how the world looks to such defective eyes. . . . Watch 
your children for headache, frowning, holding a book too near or too far, etc. Even little children 
still unable to read can be tested nowadays. . . . Eye diseases are often signs of low health or lack 
of eye care in daily life. . . . Amusing animated diagrams, and interesting scenes of children’s activi- 
ties add interest to the valuable information here transmitted. 


Johnny Learns His Manners 


10-mins.. Rent $2.50, sale $45. Apply pro- 20-mins. By Hugh Harmon Productions. 
ducer-distributor, Encyclopaedia Britannica 3 Apply Pictorial Films, Inc., 625 Madison 
Films Inc., 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. ; Ave., N. Y. 22 for rent at $3.50, sale $60. 


THE male sunfish prepares a sand nest in a sunny pond, chases the © ‘THE artist rapidly sketches a little boy on screen as narration com- 
‘female into it, fertilizes the eggs she lays, fights off a black bass 
and a mass raid of golden shiners, protects the eggs as they hatch. destructive, untidy boy though his Goodself cautions he will turn 
Magnification reveals the young fish in the eggs and shows their into a little pig if he keeps on acting like one. With each progressively 
hatching. . . . Predatory hazards are many and the schools grow “piggish” action he acquires another porcine feature; finally sees 


mences the story of Johnny. He lets his Badself imp make him a 


himself in the glass; runs to his 
mother in fright. . . . To look 
like a boy again he must learn 
to be considerate and neat, she 
tells him, and screens some home 
movies of West Point cadet life. 
Johnny goes on a campaign of 
self-reform, eventually is all boy 
again—but a Goodself one, now. 
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PEOPLES AND LANDS 
OF THE WORLD 


* Brotherhood of Man 


10-mins. Sound, color, animation. By United Productions of America. For 
rent $3, sale $80 apply Brandon Films Inc., 1600 Broadway, N. Y. 19. 


ASED on a Public Affairs’ pamphlet, 

“Races of Mankind” written by Prof. 
Ruth Benedict and Dr, Gene Wolfish, Dept. 
of Anthropology, Columbia University, this 
lively, goodhumored and authoritative argu- 
ment against race theories and prejudices sets 
out to prove that differences between the 
human “races” are superficial and accidental. 
Produced by UAW-CIO for education of its 
own members’ then presented as “a contribu- 
tion to the American people as a whole”, is 
has been used by the War Department Civil 
Affairs Division for re-orientation purposes 
abroad; by every sort of educational and com- 


Bread And Wine 


FROM father to son for centuries, the same 
hard work and hard lot face the Italian 
peasant and his family with each dawning. 
Tools and living conditions are like the 
kitchen, which is as it was in the time of 
Columbus. Preparation of the centuries’ old 
oven, to bake the bread that is literally the 
staff of life, is in itself a full morning’s work. 
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munity group on this continent. Released ex- 
actly one year ago it has’ been seen by more 
people than any other film on tolerance and, 
in various language translations, is still “going 
strong. . . .” Henry, as the “average Ameri- 
can”, is instinctively inclined to be friends 
with all the world but the imp of his doubts, 
fear and suspicions keeps reminding him of 
“differences”. The film treats these “differ- 


-ences” like so many nine pins. . . . An authori- 


tative discussion guide prepared by the Na- 
tional Institute of Social Relations Inc., 
Washington, D. C. accompanies rental or pur- 


chased prints. 


. . . Some of the fresh bread must be de- 
livered to the landowner’s villa for his break- 
fast tray. The old way of life, for the land- 
owner and his family, is a pleasant way. For 
supervising the work of the estate, selling, 
keeping the accounts, he gets half the load 
in every cart of grapes that returns from the 
vineyards at sundown. In this country we call 
the system “share cropping.” The Italian 
peasant does not know the term; but he does 
know his 50-percent is not enough for the 
necessities of life he must buy with cash... . 
Projected against the background of beauty 
that is the Italian countryside, BREAD AND 
WINE is lovely to watch. There is music and 
dancing. in it too. But in its method of 
understatement there is important meaning 
concerning developments in Italy. 


16-mins., bl & wh, sound. For rent 
from local libraries. For purchase 
at $80 write to the producer, 
International Film Foundation, 
Inc., 1600 Broadway, N. Y. C. 19. 


> Indicates the Winner 


The House in the Desert 


OR 40-centuries there has been no life on 
the 100,000 acres of the Dead Sea desert. 
Its soil is 17-percent impregnated with salt 
(one-quarter percent makes soil infertile) and 
hardly 4-inches of rain fall there, even in a 
good year. But Isaacovitz, night watchman for 
the Palestine Potash works, dreams of reclaim- 
ing this desert land for his homeless Jewish 
brothers and sisters in European DP camps. 
As he works doggedly on what the scientists 
assure him is an impossible hope, he is the 
symbol of an entire people impelled by need 
to challenge even the most gargantuan of im- 
possibilities if it stands in the way of their 
need. @. . Beth H’aarava (The House in the 
Desert), a self-supporting agricultural com- 
munity of 150 families on more than 200- 
acres of fruitful land, is witness today, to the 
triumph of dream over logic. Simply, with 
restraint but unforgettably, this film tells the 
story of Beth H’aarava} of the 12 pioneering 
young men headed by Isaacovitz, and directed 
by the Rehovoth agricultural research labora- ~ 
tory, who brought it into being; of Ruth, its 
first Woman, who. made the collection of tents 
a home and gave it life. . . . High spot for 
this reviewer was the simple closeup of a small 
worm in the dead soil of the Dead Sea desert. 
. . . life, where there had been none for untold 
years. There is great poignancy too in Isaaco- 
vitz’ turning himself into a one-man irriga- 
tion system and attacking the giant desert with 
bucketsfull of water painstakingly hauled from 
the Jordan River some distance away. .. .. 
THE HOUSE IN THE. DESERT features the 
members of the settlement for which it is 
named; plus a supporting cast of some ap- 
parently not unfriendly Arabs who smoke Jew- 
ish cigarettes as they marvel at the pipeline 
pouring the 5,000 tons of water that was neces- 
sary per acre to make the ancient, salt land 
arable. 
Running time 24-mins.; bl & wh 
sound. Produced by Palestine. 
Films Inc. (Norman Lourie, Joseph 
Krumgold) for United Palestine 
Appeal (the American Jewish 
agency for rebuilding). For rental, 
without charge, write United Pal- 
estine Appeal, 41 E. 42nd St., 
N. Y. C. 17. 
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English Criminal Justice 


ENGLISH criminal justice is an important 

subject because it goes back nobody 
rightly knows how far, and is the basis for 
most of the law codes of the advanced coun- 
tries of the world. . . . Reminding us that its 
own basis is Roman law as codified by Jus- 
tinian and that Blackstone today is regarded 
as the father of modern jurisprudence, it 
covers historical material with an interesting 
woodcut type of drawing. Contemporary se- 
quences are for the most part enactment, in 
some part apparently actuality (i.e. newsreel) 
. . - Device used for visiting various courts is 
that of a London visitor taken in tow by an 


Children of Russia 


13-mins. For rent from local film 
libraries. For purchase apply the 
producer, International Film Foun- 
dation Inc., 1600 Broadway, N.Y. 19. 


ON a recent trip to Russia producer Julien 

Bryan was startled to see a Mississippi 
steamboat, flying the American flag, on a Ukrai- 
nian river. “Tom Sawyer” and “Huck Finn”, 
he discovered, are Russian juvenile favorites. 
Their story was being made into a movie by 
Ukrainian youngsters during their summer 
vacation. . . . To be chosen to spend your 
summer at Artek, in Russia’s California, is to 
know ,yourself chosen as a “young pioneers” 
leader. Every type of Russian can be seen 
at Artek, and all sorts of activity. . . . This 
film also shows Russian children at school, 
gardening, visiting museums and art galleries, 
enthusiastically enjoying Eskimo pies, puppet 
shows, dancing, games at Moscow’s great 
Park of Culture and Rest. In short, Soviet 
boys (except for their fashion of shaven 
heads) and Soviet girls are very like American 
youngters; and youngsters everywhere, if they 
can be healthy and happy, are naturally 


Peoples of Canada 


22-mins. Rent $2.00. Sale, $37.50. Apply British 
Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. 


Englishman. For those, then, who speculate 
on crime and punishment, here is English 
criminal court procedure and tradition. Cases 
range from a simple petty sessions charge to 
a murder trial at the Old Bailey. 


FILM NEWS 


February Issue 


© will supplement this January souvenir 
number with a complete list of all 
films entered in the Chicago Festival 
with source details on each 


will institute a filmstrip department, 
another reader service feature 


© will include a special preview section 
of entertainment features . . . of Brit- 
ish and other informational films 


SUBSCRIBE NOW, to make sure of 
receiving your copy of this and other 
issues regularly. 3 


$3.50 Domestic $4.50 Abroad 

Special group rates on request 
FILM NEWS 

The Penthouse, 15 W. 38th St., N. Y.18 


friendly. . . . CHILDREN OF RUSSIA is 
a good film for evervbody, including groups — 
particularly interested in the dance. 


20-mins. National Film Board of Canada. Distributed in the U.S. exclusively by 
International Film Bureau, 84 E. Randolph St., Chicago 1. Rent $2.50, sale $40. 


S the French who discovered Canada un- 

rolled its map, the country developed. 
Descendents of its discoverers and earliest 
settlers, in Quebec, still speak French. (Snow 
scenes are lovely in this sequence)... . 
Bretons, born to the dangers of the sea; Scots 
to plough the hills of Nova Scotia (New Scot- 
land) ; Hollanders famous as stockbreeders, set- 
tled the Maritimes: and descendents of Ger- 
mans from the Upper Rhine, skilled carpen- 
ters, still build Canada’s famed Bluenose 


schooners. .. . Westward along the Great Lakes 
industrial Canada developed into the nation’s 
machine shop manned chiefly by skilled Eng- 
lishmen and machine-wise Scots. With the 
opening of the prairies came land hungry 
men and women in _ colorful costumes: 
Ukrainians. Dukhobors, Scandinavians, Hut- 
terites. . . . Forging of “an iron highway” . 
through the Rockies was the last great task 
in making Canada “one great nationality 
bound by the blue rims of two oceans.” 


Honorable 


Mention 


ARTISANS OF FLORENCE (black and 
white), International Film Foundation, 1600 


Broadway, N.Y.C. Rental $3.00-$4.00 Sale 
$106.00. 


JANUARY 1948 


HAUSA VILLAGE (black and white), 
British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N.Y.C. Rent $2.00. Sale $50.00. 


MARY VISITS POLAND (black and 
white), International Film Foundation, 1600 
Broadway, N.Y:C. Rent $1.50-$2.00. Sale 
$35.00. 


STREET OF SHADOWS, RKO Pathe Inc., 
625 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. Rental fee and 
sale price on application. 


THE WIND FROM THE WEST (black 
and white), Films of the Nations Inc., 55 
West 45th St., N.Y.C. 19. Rent $2.50. Sale 
$42.00. 
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* The Biography of the 
Motion Picture Camera 


20-mins., B & W., English narration. Prod: Les Films du Compas and Roger Leen- 
hardt (France). Rent $4, sale $ 0 From A. F. Films Inc., 1600 Broadway, N. Y. 10. 


DAY’S motion picture camera quite 
casually takes 24-pictures a second. Accord- 
ing to this film it got its start when Dr. Marey, 
French physician, analyzed a horse’s gallop 
with a Pulsograph that had nothing to do with 
photography. Leland Stanford, wealthy Cali- 
fornia racing fan, financed a San Francisco 
photographer, Muybridge, in an exciting ex- 
periment. It employed 24-cameras and a horse 
to gallop through the 24-strings attached to 
their shutters. The photographs Muybridge 
secured stimulated scientific effort to create 
a single camera to do the work of the 24... . 


Latitude 
and Longitude 


10-mins. B & W., rent $1.50, per 
week $3, sale $45. Color $3, sale 
$90. Apply Educational Division, 
United World Films Inc., 445 
Park Ave., N. Y. 22. 


Y use of the most modern techniques this 

simple, highly functional presentation 
clarifies the “whys” of two geographical con- 
cepts usually found difficult of comprehension. 
Produced with the collaboration of the Royal 
Society of Geographers, it was Grand Prix 
winner at Brussels’ 1946 Film Festival. . . . It 
is aimed at 7th and 8th grades, can be used 
in the 5th or in high schools; is also ‘used in 
its officers’ training courses by the U.S. Navy. 
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Thomas Edison invented a camera and film, 
made motion pictures in 1888. Louis Lumiere 
of France, with a successful commercial pro- 
jector, made them possible for group audi- 
ences, also initiated films about everyday 
events, of which some interesting examples 
are shown. . . . Winner of the Grand Prix 


at the 1947 Brussels’ Film Festival and a first 
for everyone with any interest in motion pic- 
place at the Chicago Festival, this is a “must” 
tures: which, nowadays, means practically 
everybody. 


. . . Ultra-slow paced narration with moments 
of complete silence allow for consideration of 
points made. After principles are explained, 
uses for this knowledge are suggested. . . . 
This is the first in a series of physical geog- 
raphy pictures including subjects such as “Sea- 
sonal Winds”, “Day and Night”; some in 
production, some already made. 


a 


Light and Power 


15-mins. B & W. Prods: Films 
Inc. and Movietone News Inc. 
Rental: inquire your local library. 
Sale, $75 from Films Inc., 330 
W. 42nd St., N .Y. 18. 


ROM the earliest Archimedean wheel to 

the huge hydro-electric generating station 
of this age, the force of water has always 
been the friend of man in his agricultural 
and industrial undertakings. This film, making 
extensive use of newsreel and documentary 
footage, tells the story of water-power elec- 
tricity. 


* 


* 


According to Plan 


10-mins. B & W. Prod: Pathe- 
scope Co. of America Inc. Apply 
McGraw-Hill Text-Films, 330 W. 
42nd St., N. Y. 18 re this subject 
and others in its series. 


UBTITLED “An Introduction to Engineer- 

ing Drawing”, this imaginative film. de- 
velops the idea that modern production is based 
on many people working together, with engi- 
neering drawing as their coordinating lan- 
guage. The plan behind even a simple toy can 
not again be casually “taken for granted” 
after seeing this picture. For occupational and 
social study classes, for industrial workers who 
realize the blue-print without appreciating 
their place in its scheme, it is particularly 
worthwhile. 


* * 


Let’s See 


18-mins. Color. Prod: Merton Park 
Studios (London). Rent $3, sale 
$100. Apply British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
N. Y. 20. 


MAY kinds of glasses are used as seeing 

accessories by all kinds of people but 
few have any knowledge of the skill that goes 
into their making . . . and every lens must be 
perfect. A single flaw, and it is quite useless 
for its purpose. . . . This film, happily in color, 
shows the painstaking craftsmanship needed 
to melt, mold and polish to within one-millionth 
of an inch the lenses for survey instruments, 
microscopes, telescopes, motion picture cam- 
eras, eyeglasses. . . . British lens-men are among 
the world’s most highly skilled. This insight 
into their work is both interesting and instruc- 
tive. The film might also help children—and 
grownups—who resent having to wear glasses. 
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What Makes Rain 


10-min. B&W. A Transfilm-Young 
America production. Rent from — 
local libraries. Sale $38.50 from 
Young America Films Inc., 18 E. 
St., N.Y. 17. 


poor Billy Johnston’s picnic plans are 

ruined by rain and, plaintively, he addresses 
a letter to the Weather Man asking why it 
always rains when fun is scheduled. Further- 
more, how does all that water get up in the 
sky anyway? ... A real weather man puts a 
sheet of paper into his typewriter to reply to 
Billy and the film proceeds to visualize, with 
the aid of animation, what he writes about 
the good work done by rain, clouds, snow. 
He also explains the world-old Water Cycle. 


The Flow of 
Electricity 


10-min. B&W. A Transfilm-Young 
America production. Rent. from 
local libraries. Sale $38.50 from 
Young America Films Inc., 18 E. 
St., N.Y. 17. 


A’ the outset of this Elementary Science 

film sister Betty is having trouble turning 
on the reading lamp. Her brother Bob lo- 
cates the cause: the plug of the lamp has come 
loose from the wall socket. But he cannot ex- 
plain why this simple “repair” will bring elec- 
tricity into the house and the lamp again... . 
Dad puts aside his evening paper, produces an 
electric dry cell from the kitchen cupboard, 
proceeds by simple devices and in simple 
language to explain about electrons, circuits, 
insulation. Cartoon and animation techniques 


‘ll-mins. B&W. Rent $2.56, sale 
$45. Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., 20 N. Wacker Dr., 
Chicago 6. 


ASSISTED by animated multiple drawings 

this film explains concepts basic to under- 
standing atomic energy: nuclear synthesis, ac- 
cumulated energy, natural radio actvity, nu- 
clear fission. Most interesting sequence deals 
with sun energy as source of virtually all 
energy used on earih, and how plants convert 
it for their use. . . . For senior high schools, 


colleges, adult groups. 


at 


For youngsters there may be some worry in 
the use of the key words “condensation” and 
“evaporation” but not if these have been pre- 
viously explained. Otherwise it is easily under- 
stood, even exciting. 


are cleverly combined with direct action to 
visualize intangibles and illustrate the flow of 
electricity through the more complex circuit 
between the powerhouse and _ individual 
home or industrial plant. . . . The whole family 
will find this exposition of an everyday phe- 
nomenon both illuminating and interesting. 


® RESTORATION BEGINS is the title of 
the Save the Children Federation’s film depict- 
ing the plight of Europe’s youngsters. Some 
scenes from CHILDREN OF TRAGEDY, an 
earlier Foundation film, are included but half 
the footage is of new scenes recently shot in 
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Greece, Holland, France, Belgium, and Fin- 
land. Gordon S. White, Advertising Code 
Administration, Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors Assoc., directed the revision. It is 
available from the Federation’s headquarters 
(1 Madison Ave., N. Y.) or regional offices. 


good sitting posture . . 
treatment."—-MOVIE MAKERS 


SITTING RIGHT 


One-reel 16 mm. Sound 


“*. . . honest, forthright approach to the 
modern girl.”"—FILM NEWS 


. attention catching.” 


—EFLA EVALUATION 
. . Should . . . be welcomed by 


teachers of physical education, guidance, 
dramatics, and home economics. . . .” 


—EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 


. . lively, attractive argument for 
. refreshing 


Color $90 B & W $50 


Write for discounts and rental information 
GRANT, FLORY & WILLIAMS, Inc. 


441 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


OVER 1300 


Selected FILMS 


x * 


EDUCATIONAL — 
March of Time 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 
International Film Foundation 


Teaching Film Foundation 
Association Films— 
Instructional Sport Films 


ENTERTAINMENT— 


Features 
Comedies 
Cartoons 


RELIGIOUS— 


“King of Kings” 
Cathedral Films 
and many others 


FREE FILMS— 


Health 

Home Economics 
Science 

Travel 

Vocations 


Write for New Classified Film List 


ASSOCIATION FILMS 


(Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Bureau) 
New York-Chicago-San Francisco-Dallas 
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CF the country’s communities 75-percent 


take drinking water from lakes and 
streams. Man needs water for domestic use, 
food production, industries, sports and enjoy- 
ment, transportation. Clear, clean water is his 
greatest need and friend. Tennyson’s poem 
“The Brook”, recited over beautiful scenic 
shots, is the song clean water wants to sing 
forever . . . But we who are proud of our high 
sanitary standards deliberately make open sew- 
ers of our waterways by dumping waste matter 
and offal into ffiem. The clean waters once so 
friendly and useful become our enemies. Germs 
thrive in them and poison fish, game, livestock, 
man himself. Polluted waterways befoul and 
rust boats, rot paintwork, destroy fishing and 
oystering industries, close factories and pleas- 


Clean 
Waters 


20-min. Kodachrome. Prod: 
Raphael Wolff Studios, Holly- 
wood, for General Electric Co., 
1 River Road, Schenectady 5, N.Y. 
Rent free. Sale price $1.75. 


ure resorts .. .The U. S. Public Health Service, 
collaborator on this film, declares in it: “Pol- 
lution of our natural water costs the country 
more than $100-million annually, exclusively of 
important intangible losses. All can be avoided 
through sewage treatment.” In beautifully 
done animated drawings, along with actuality, 
the processes of the treatment plant are shown 
and explained, and cooperative planning urged 
for developing the broad programs needed 
along our waterways. Then the voice of the 
waters will be vibrant and joyous again. . . 
and this engrossing, instructive and construct- 
ive film (returning to scenes of great beauty) 
reminds us that men may come and men may 
go, but water must go on forever if there is 
to be life on earth. 


Trees and 
Homes 


18-mins. color. Producer, James 
Fitzpatrick; for Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., 2901 First National 
Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. Free 
rental. 


(PENING on beautiful sequences of virgin 

forest against the snowy backdrop of 
Washington State’s majestic Mount St. Helen’s 
this color film shows new forests growing 
where mature trees have been harvested; takes 
the viewer into mills and amazing modern 
machinery and thousands of workmen; into 
laboratories where studious scientists search 
out new uses and processes for wood. It is the 
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story of reforestation and the vital role the 
men of the forest products industry play in 
the drama of our national life. It is a review 
too of buildings and homes produced by the 
lumber industry from the forests, the mills and 
the laboratories . . . TREES AND HOMES 
comes in two versions, 35mm or 16mm; in 
two lengths, 18-mins. and 30-mins. 


The Story of 


Menstruation 


WHETHER by accident or design, this very 

useful and completely acceptable film not 
only answers most of the questions arising out 
of the subject itself but also influences attitude. 
Its producers apparently understand that many, 
many girls resent the process as a sort of afflic- 
tion they cannot escape but wish they could. 
Quite quietly, THE STORY OF MENSTRU- 
ATION induces the correct attitude by asking 
why Nature is always referred to as “mother”, 
and by building up motherhood with a brief 
but telling sequence of very cuddlesome babies. 
This sequence it relates to the picture as a 
whole when, in its finale, it re-states its point; 
that all life is built on cycles, and that men- 
struation is the particular cycle for passing on 
the gift of life. . . . Point of departure on 
the physiology side is nature’s control of most 
of our vital processes through glands. Most 
important of these are located on a simple 
diagram of the human figure. The new type 
of hormone the pituitary sends out in the 
maturing process is traced through the blood 
stream and the feminine organs by a simple 
type of animation, dignified and in good 
taste. Then, the process itself having been ex- 
plained, the film turns its attention in an 
amusing but strictly factual manner, to pro- 
viding “hints” for the menstrual period, and 
for general health. . . . THE STORY OF 
MENSTRUATION handles a difficult subject 
so inoffensively that it can be, and has been, 
screened for mixed adult groups without em- 
barassment. It is being shown to school girls‘ 
at the rate of 100,000 per month and would, 
if shown to boys, undoubtedly make them 
more considerate. It could be a definite help 
to industry also, in dealing with the absentee 
problem, provided management took into ac- 
count the fact not dealt with in the film that 
not all women are quite so “normaF”’, that 
many really need special consideration. 


l-reel, 10-mins., color, sound, ani- 
mation. Produced by Walt Disney 
Studios (Hollywood) for the In- 
ternational Cellucotton Company. 
For rental, without charge, write 
Dept. F-N, International Cellucot- 
ton, 919 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Children 
In Trouble 


10-mins. Prod: March of Time.’ 

To rent (free in N. Y. State, $2. 

outside) or purchase at $23, ap- . 
ply N. Y. State Dept. of Commerce, 

Motion Picture Unit, 40 Howard 
St., Albany 7. 


qauT away behind walls is a lost army of 
men and boys who might have made good 
citizens. Crowded neighborhoods and no place 
for healthy play as children were greatly to 
blame. Particularly for the child unhappy 
at home there is apt to be trouble ahead— 
gang comradeship is a compensation . . . So- 


ciety can confine its delinquents but this is no 
real cure. All community agencies—the home, 
church, school, club, friendly policeman—must 
éoordinate their forces. For planning help 


Lever-Age 


23-mins. Prod: Shell Oil Co. Film 
Unit, London. American narration. 
Sale price $120, rent free from 
Shell Oil Co. Inc., 50 W. 50th St., 
N. Y. 20. 


O describe this film as the evolution of 

the machine age from primitive crowbar 
methods is to make it sound pretty dull. Actu- 
ally every moment of it is engrossing . . . It 
begins with a woman pumping water, explains 
by means of very simple but easily understood 
animation the principle of the fulcrum, pro- 
ceeds to development of the windlass, and the 
toothed wheel and gear: first of wood, then 
cast iron, finally steel. As the history of the 
toothed wheel is unrolled the camera takes 
the viewer to Holland, Norway, into flour and 
lumber mills, machine shops, automobile fac- 
tories, and back into the past via picturesque 
old engineering blueprints and drawings . . . 
Animated explanation of various types of gear 
teeth, from the simple through epicycloid, cyc- 


many communities have sent their leaders to 
the N. Y. State Youth Commission . . . The 
teacher in particular must be on the alert for 
the maladjusted youngster. How one “problem 
child” was returned to normalcy by his teacher 
is interestingly portrayed, and the conclusion 
drawn that no child is born a delinquent, no 
child needs become one if the community will 
join to protect its rights. Then and only then 
can the problem of CHILDREN IN TROU- 
BLE be solved. 


loid, etc., and of various types of basic curves 
is very clear and effective. Factory shots show 
how the gear wheel, old and new, is fashioned; 
illustrate how the lathe and wheel are respon-' 
sible for the machine shop; how they serve 
in the watch, adding machine, motor car, ship; 
how they have been developed to meet the 
requirements of electricity, highspeed steam 
turbines, etc. . . . The use and essentials of 
modern lubricants is explained but nowhere 
unduly stressed. LEVER-AGE is truly an 
educational film for physics, science-and en- 
gineering classes as well as general audiences. 


| Men of Gloucester 


20-mins. Kodachrome. Producer, Transfilm Inc. for Ford Motor 
Co. Free rental. Write Ford Motor Company, Dearborn, Mich. 


(VER beautiful seascapes and views of 

Gloucester, Mass., the narrator begins: 
“I left this nearly 20-years ago but I know 
now it has never left me,” and the viewer 
visits the “ship-shape town, married to the sea 
and dedicated to the men in fishing clothes 
who harvest the sea” . . . “Actors” are the 
people of Gloucester at work on sea or land; 
in colorful annual procession; in their homes; 
or gathered to bless the ships of the fishing 
fleet and pray for the hardy men who go 
down to the sea in the famous wooden craft 
they are shown building . . . Of many races 
and national origins the people of the town 
are Americans all. “People who work together 
can live together if they try and Gloucester 
tries,” the narration points out over concluding 
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shots “oh strong, proud Gloucester faces .. . 
Has been translated into many languages for 
use of the U. S. Dept. of State abroad. 


SFor Gilns About China 


CHINA FILM ENTERPRISES 
OF AMERICA Inc. 
35 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


January release: 


TWO CHINESE DANCES 


MEDICAL and TECHNICAL 
FILM SPECIALISTS 


Live action — Animation 


DWINELL GRANT PRODUCTIONS 
341 EAST 62nd STREET 
New York 21, New York 


FILM NEWS is on sale at 
Washington Square Bookshop, 
27 West 8th St., New York 
Gotham Book Mart, 

41 West 47th St., N. Y. C. 
Brentano's 
586 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 

Willoughbys, 
110 West 32nd St., N. Y. C. 


Eb President Retires 
Healy Named Top Ad Man 


FNC YCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA’S E. H. 

Powell, who increased EB’s sales 3000-per- 
cent during his 15 years as president, has re- 
signed. His place will be taken by Harry 
Houghton, who has a distinguished record in 
sales promotion, advertising and business ad- 
ministration. Mr. Houghton will continue in 
his capacity as director and chairman of the 
executive committee of both the publishing 
and film divisions. 

Another executive change is the promotion 
of Laurin H. Healy to directorship of public 
relations and advertising for Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films Inc., succeeding Jack C. 
Coffey who has gone into business for him- 
self. According to EBF president, C. Scott 
Fletcher, these departments, formerly separate, 
are now combined. 

Mr. Healy joined EBF in December 1945 
after almost four years in the U.S. Naval 
Reserve, was named public relations director 
in January 1947, 

Miss Margot Marten-Hughes, editor of 
“EBFlims News”, will assist Mr. Healy. 


e THE CALVIN COMPANY, Kansas City, 
Mo., has completed the 16mm story of the 
growth and development of the oil industry 
in the south. Titled REVOLUTION IN THE 
SOUTH it shows how the Lion Oil Co., of 
El Dorado, Ark., has introduced a new econ- 
omy to the southland, tells of modern oil ex- 
ploration methods through intricate refining 
processes to the final packaging for consumer 
use. For particulars of this 25-minute color 
film, write Lion Oil Co. 
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ARTS, CRAFTS and MUSIC 


fe — Indicates The Winn. 


Art Survives 
The Times 


10-mins. B & W. English or 
French narration. Prod: Les 
Actualities Francaises. Rent $2, 
Sale $30. Apply A. F. Films Inc., 
1600 Broadway, N. Y. 19. 


Cadet Rouselle 


10 mins. Color. French, in Chan- 
son de Chez Nous series. Prod: 
National Film Board of Canada 
(Ottawa). For rent or sale apply 
National Film Board of Canada, 
84 E. Randolph St., Chicago. 


(TWO-DIMENSIONAL puppets in animated 

color treatment enact a folk song ridicul- 
ing the affectations of the period between the 
French Revolution and the military order of 
Napoleon. The overly ostentatious Cadet Rous- 
selle—with three weapons, three shoes, three 
dogs—is the clown who falls from ladders, 
trips on battlemented walls, has a terrible time 


% Fiddle Dee Dee 


DURING the war the museums and art 
galleries of France were empty. With the 
first free sun, experts crate the creations of 
past genius, hidden from the invader in an- 
cient chateaux and churches, Then this art 
is shown coming home to Versailles, Malmai- 
son, the Louvre. As the old masters return 
to their rightful places the atmosphere of 
creation returns to Montparnasse, its cafes and 
studios. Intimate shots of Utrillo, Rouault, 
Braque, Matisse, Picasso, Laurens, Janniot are 
of immediate interest and surviving value. The 
architects Le Corbusier and Perret are also 
featured, planning new cities to express the 
needs of men. . . . A thrilling film. 


with his misbehaving dogs. . . . The song is 
more than 50-years old and though it has been 
sung in French Canada for several decades 
is still identified as French rather than French- 


Canadian. . . . Puppets and color recommend 
this film for use with children. It holds in- 
terest also for art and music groups, class 
and home use, and as a novelty number to 
brighten a serious film forum. 


5-mins. Music, color. Prod: National Film Board 
of Canada (Ottawa). For rent, sale, write Nation- 


al Film Board of Canada, 620-5th Ave., N. Y. 20. 


O the familiar “Listen to the Mocking 

Bird”, a violin solo in the style of the 
country fiddler slapdash and gay, Norman 
McLaren who heads NFB’s animation depart- 
ment has had some fun for himself on film. 
The result is fun for the viewer too. . . . 
Actually, FIDDLE DEE DEE is just color 


and sound. What the artist did was record the 
music first, then paint on the film (both sides 
of it) his interpretation of the violin’s nuances: 
in stripes, funny or pretty little symbols, 
plaids. . . . But the less said about it the 
better, because this is the sort of film that 
should be given a chance to take one by 
surprise, 


Instruments of the Orchestra 


20-mins. Prod: Crown Film Unit for the British Ministry of Infor- 
mation. Rent $2, sale $37.50 from Eastin Pictures, Davenport. Iowa. 


ib realistic fashion the London Symphony 

Orchestra tunes up, conductor Dr. Malcolm 
Sargent comes briskly on stage to the sound of 
applause, and the viewer feels as if really at 
a concert. But instead of getting down to some 
music right away Dr. Sargent announces he 
plans to “take this music box to pieces and 
explain how it works”—which he does, in a 
most friendly, informal manner. Then he puts 
it together again “to make the noble music of 
the full symphony orchestra” and to conduct 
it in rendition of the The Variations and 
Fugue on a Theme of Purcell. 


Fernand Leger— 


His New Realism 


LECE® was in New York during the war 
when this film was made and it is he who 
speaks the commentary so that it is the author- 
itative exposition of his philosophic approach, 
At work, telling his own story, Leger demon- 
strates that his art, even if abstract, grows 
out of nature, that it is all connected with 
known objects and then abstracted. . . . The 
film also attempts to show how Leger organ- 
izes a painting and the structural concepts 
on which it is built. 


30-mins. Color. Prod: Thomas 
Bouchard. Rent, $25. Write to 
Thomas Bouchard, 80 W. 40th 


Color in Clay 


10-mins. Color. Prod: Gaumont 
British Informational Films. Rent 
$1.50, inquire sale, British In- 
formation Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N. Y. 20. 


ASED on the nice idea that civilization’s , 

history has been written “in the fluid 
growth of the living clay” and from this com- 
mon medium spring some of Mother Nature’s 
greatest beauties, this film in gentle color pro- 
vides a pleasant insight into the manufacture 
of china and pottery, an industry in England 
at least and Staffordshire in particular, still 
dependent on the art and skill of the in- 
dividual. It also contains sequences of Eng- 
land in spring and of nature’s colors and pat- 
terns as reproduced by the artist-potter that 
“linger on the inward eye” of which the poet 
Browning wrote, and shows how science serves 
the craftsman. 


Black, White and Gray 


10-mins. B & W. Silent. Apply 
Mrs. Sibyl Moholy-Nagy, Institute 


of Design, 632 N. Dearborn, 
Chicago 10. 


PRODUCED by the late L. Moholy-Nagy,’ 

Hungarian, in Germany in 1928 this is an 
amazingly modern film on the subject of light 
and motion. It is also one of very few films on 
the subject. . . . Mr. Moholy was long con- 
nected with the most advanced art movements; 
was known internationally as a painter, pho- 
tographer, writer, topographer, designer, edu- 
cator. From Europe he came to Chicago in 
1937, founded the school now known as the 
Institute of Design where the experimental 
work he began is carried on under the direc- 
tion of his wife. . . . Presently available in 
35mm only and in few copies, Mrs. Moholy 
plans to reduce the film to 16mm for rental 
and/or sale if there is the public for it the 
Films of the World Festival seemed to indicate. 
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AMATEUR 


Macbeth 


you would not expect a production of 
Shakespeare’s difficult drama MACBETH, 
by an amateur group and for just $5,000, to 
measure up to a Laurence Olivier version, or 
to be of Hollywood technical excellence. Nei- 
ther might you expect it be as forceful, as 
well photographed and as generally profes- 
sional a job as this one actually is. . . . David 
Bradley, of Winnetka (Illinois), ex-Army ser- 
geant, conceived the picture many years ago, 
nursed his conception through several years of 
war service, planned it by correspondence with 
colleagues also in uniform in various parts 
of the world. Immediately after his discharge 
in 1946—on April 23, Shakespeare’s birth 
anniversary—he began to round up a cast and 
equipment. . . . His mother helped gather 
material for costumes, the members of the 
troupe made them, together with scenery and 
other stage paraphernalia, Bradley and fellow 
veterans put up their war savings, Army dis- 
charge pay and own services to establish Wil- 
low Productions. Bell & Howell solved the 
problem of indoor shooting by lending an arc. 
Cameraman and lighting technician was Bob 
McKisson, aged 15 at the time. He also played 
the messenger who carries the news of the 
moving forest of Dunsinane. Blair, a Goodman 
Theatre School graduate, directed and played 
Banquo. Other company members doubled in 
acting and filming also. Bradley, in addition 
to script, supervisory and technical duties, 
plays Macbeth. He does it well. . . . This 
reviewer's only dissatisfaction might well 
be the fault of Mr. Shakespeare himself. His 
play is filmed as written: which means, unless 
there is considerable familiarity with it, the 
who’s who and why of its characters tends 
to be more confusing on the faster moving 
screen than on the stage. . . . Or perhaps this 
is only so with the shorter version, specially 
excerpted for the Festival (the witches; mur- 
der of King Duncan; Macbeth, witches and 
apparitions; Fife, we of Lady Macduff 
and son; Lady Macbeth’s sleepwalking scene). 
The full version is already in considerable 
demand for educational and classroom pur- 
poses. The shorter version should be equally, 
if not more acceptable, for school use. — 
Fulllength running time, 73- 
mins. For information re_ the 
20-min. version, or rental of the 
full-length (at $15), write Willow 
Corporation, 64 E. Lake St., Chi- 
eago 1, Ill; or 351 Theriot Ave., 
N.Y. C. 61. 
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First Time Ever Filmed 
Famous NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
MARIMBA COEDS ORCHESTRA! 


Sensational Performers, di- 
rected by CLAIR OMAR 
MUSSER! Produced in N. U.'s 
Lutkin Hall . . . exclusively for 
They’ve traveled over 25,000 miles in ‘Bach- FULL-REEL CONCERT 
to-Boogie’ concerts! They’re the pride of ‘Ov th : 
Prof. Musser, famed marimbist, composer, esture to ee 
conductor . . . head of Marimba Dept. at Marriage of Figaro’ Mozart 
Northwestern School of Music, first to of- "Flight of the 
fer majors and master degrees in marimba! Bumble Bee’ Rimski-Korsakov 
Dealers, Librarians, Films Buyers: Write 3. 'Hora Staccata' Dinicu 
FILM STUDIOS OF CHICAGO — H. A. SPANUTH 4. ‘The Artists Life Waltz’ 
135 S. La Salle Dept. N. Chicago 3 Johann Strauss” 


DIRECT SOUND 


with MAURER RECORDING SYSTEM 


For the Producer of 16 mm busi- 
ness, educational and religious films. 


© Edge Numbered © Synchronized Studio 
Work Prints Photography 


¢ Sound Recording © Release Prints— 
. © Duplicate Negatives Color and B & W 


BLACK AND WHITE » KODACHROME 


enarcen tO 16 reduced 16 to 8 


DUPLICATES 


‘GEO. W. COLBURN LABORATORY, INC. 
164 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, DEPT. FN, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


(ytHee amateur film screened were: ALL ON A SUMMER’S DAY: D. Schneider and 
Motion Picture Club, Evander Childs H. S., N. Y. . . . HAWAII: Fred Kienappel, 
A. C. L., Chicago . . . HOUSING AMERICA’S STUDENTS: E. T. Myers, E, Dufresne, T. 
Crowder, Film Group, Univ. of Chicago. . . . THE INVISIBLE BUILDER: D. C. Ennion 
Smith, Assoc. Amateur Cinema Leagues, Chicago. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
DOCUMENTARIES 


Arne Sucksdorff, photographer and direc- 
tor of “Shadow From The Sky,” has made 
two other pictures also to be released in 
this country, namely: “Shadows On The 
Snow” and “The Shadow Of The Hunter.” 


Shadow From The Sky 


title, however (“Trut!” in the original), re- 
fers to the grey gull, one of nature’s more 
persistent plunderers. . . . He’s an interesting 
bird, is the guillemot, with his bobbin-shaped 
body. His eggs are long and narrow so they 
won't roll off the rock ledges. He lives com- 
munally, in very human fashion, but seems 
equally incapable of banding himself together 
with his fellows to chase the menacing gull. 
Terror and panic reign whenever the gull’s 
shadow darkens the sun. . . . Intimate close- 
ups of bird life on precipitous rocks that 
seem impossible for the foot of man, let alone 
his camera and sound equipment, make one 
wonder. Not the least impressive feature of 
SHADOW FROM THE SKY is its recording 
of bird noises, especially when the gull attacks, 
and at nights. . . . Marine scenes are like fine 
steel engravings, as indeed the photographic 
effect is throughout. Both drama and humor 
are of a high order in such sequences as the 
one in which the young birds line up on a 
ledge, hundreds of feet above the sea and, 
except for one timid little fellow, dive like 
boys “showing off” before one another. 
1\%-reels, bl & wh, sound, 15- 
mins. Produced by A. B. Svensk 


ROM the moment of its first title card and 
introductory bar of arresting music, this 
Swedish film is a memorable cinema experi- 
ence. . . . Its subject is actually the guillemot. 
(The murrh in Canada is of this species). Its 


Filmindustri, Stockholm. For in- 
formation on rental or purchase, 
16mm or 35mm, write Rudolph 
Carlson Productions, Inc., 10 E. 
43rd St., N. ¥. C. 17. 


Atom at the Crossroads* 


66THE cartoon seeks the solution of the 
burning problem: should we use atomic 
energy for our welfare, or our not-being? 
Synopsis: The Black Sorcerer tries to smash 
the atom. At his side a Czech youngster, the 
Freckled Tonda, a forced laborer, -is assigned 
the task of producing electricity by whetting 
the brush of his beloved fox, Bystrousky 
(Sagacity) on an ebony stick—the way teach- 
ers show in classrooms how electricity is made. 
Tonda does his best to sabotage the Sorceror’s 


*We had already written a preview of this 
picture when, on the verge of going to press, 
we received the scriptwriter’s own description 
of his film. We think it of sufficient interest 
to publish verbatim. Mr. Srych is a member of 
Bratri v Triku (“Brethren in Tricks”), the 
Czecho-Slovak puppet and cartoon group. 
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effort so that, instead of obtaining the atom 
of destruction, finally an enchanting creature 
(Atomo Buono, atom of good and enlighten- 
ment) ensues. . . . The Sorceror, furious, con- 
fines it into a fireproof vault, locks it, melts 
the key. Tonda is forced to produce even more 
electricity in the same, for the fox, humiliat- 
ing way. The Black Sorceror mixes holy rose, 
pepper, paprika, burdock root, horse radish, 
ammonia, henbane and other disconcerting 
things into a tremendous cyclotrone. Amidst 
a devilish din the Atom Bombano is born. It 
is the atom of evil, destruction and chaos. . . . 
Now the Sorceror takes to the air with it in 
order to smash a bit of the world. Soon 
through the air with the greatest of ease the 
Eiffel Tower, the statue of American Liberty, 
the Leaning Tower of Pisa and Prague’s Pow- 
der Tower are whirling. The Sorceror perishes 
in the cataclysm he has created. But in the 
fireproof safe, though wrecked by the explo- 
sion, Atom Buono has survived. He revives 
Tonda and the fox Sagacity by feeding to them 
the wondrous life-infusing kase smash, cooked 
in a magic saucepan, a device of Slavic fairy 
tales. . . . The sweet mash becomes a torrent 
and resurrects everything it reaches. Destroyed 
factories begin working and spout products, 
deserts turn to flushing meadows and lakes 
full of success, fire mutilated trees blossom 
and bear fruits, and amidst the general resur- 
rection all nations march in unison, all races 
are arrayed in one mighty phalanx of victory, 
an accord of the triumph of sound common 
sense and the warm human heart. . . . This 
cartoon got the first prize at the Venice Inter- 
national Film Festival 1946.” 


Joseph Srych 


The Children’s 
Republic 


2-reels, 24-mins., bl & wh., Eng- 
lish narration, singing in French. 
Available shortly in 16mm. Write 
to Carroll Film Productions, 45 
Wall St., N. Y. C. 5. 


AN ORPHANED and homeless French sis- 
ter and brother, Renee and Francois, 
singing in the street for what coin they can 
pick up, are apprehended by a gendarme and 
taken to the police station. Charged with 
begging, they are turned over to a public 
welfare agency for placement in an institution. 
They have heard stories, and are numb with 
fright. But they are among the lucky ones, 
It is to Sevres they are delivered, a com- 
munity of children under a gracious rooftree 
in a lovely garden. Sevres a democratic re- 
public run by the young “citizens” themselves, 
under the guidance of a friendly supervisor, 
Mme. Hagnauer who worked with Mon- 
tessori and other famous educators before the 
war. . . . Education in the school is based on 
the theory that children only learn when they 
enjoy what they are doing and that academics 
to be effective must be tied in with doing. 
The older boys and girls studying the Greek 
period, for instance, make it come alive by 
recreating Grecian patterns and design in pot- 
tery, weaving, architectural models, etc. At the 
same time they are learning to earn a living. 
On field trips into the nearby town and villages 
they follow each his or her bent of interest 
and, back in the classroom, draw on this ex- 
perience to write and print their own poems, 
make drawings, reconstruct buildings. . . . The 
wall record or diary of the school for June 
11 (1947) says: “They are filming us.” “They” 
refers to Madeleine Carroll of Hollywood 
fame, and her French producer husband, 
Henri Lavorel. Miss Carroll appears in the 
film as the visitor from America whom the 
children ply with questions: “Why do Ameri- 
can women have so much leisure?” “Do cow- 
boys still have the spirit of the old West?” 
“Why, in a rich country, is there talk of hun- 
ger?” It is for her they stage a lovely fete in a 
glade on the grounds, have designed their own 
costumes, picked the music they want, made up 
their dances to it, printed their program in 
both French and English. . . . This is a stimu-* 
lating film, not only because it shows children 
who have known terror and death and are 
finding their way back to life, but for those 
interested in the gducation of the world’s 
future citizenry along democratic, freedom- 
loving lines. It is for all ages, and there is 
some lovely French choral singing in it. 


10-mins., color and sound, anima- 
tion. Produced by the Czechoslo- 
vak Puppet and Cartooon Group 
(Cenek Duba, director). For in- 
formation apply A. Fiala, Czecho- 
Slovak Motion Picture Corp., 
Room 1620, 1501 Broadway, N. 
WG 
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yy IS several years ago since the end of the 
war was wildly celebrated. We have peace 
now. But—is it permanent? Is it peace with 
plenty? . . . Two urgent problems face the 
world, which no single nation can solve alone. 
They are, security from future war; security 
from fear and the economic conditions that 
breed war. This film admits that the United 
Nations is not perfect but points out it is the 
only instrument there is, urges we give it a 
proper try: which means understanding its 
setup and functions. Its structure and purposes 


Charter of the United Neiious 


are analyzed, with the assistance of animation 
and symbols. . . . Part I deals with the San 
Francisco Conference, the charter, the General 
Assembly, Security Council, International 
Court of Justice, powers of enforcement. Part 
II introduces the agencies having to do with 
the human struggle against starvation, misery, 
injustice and ill health (the Social and Eco- 
nomic Council, that is, and such commissions 
as UNESCO, FAO, etc.). Part III treats of 
unrepresented nations and the Trusteeship 
Council, points out: “The machinery is there. 


We must have the Spirit and will to make it 
work Unless the world as one unit solves the 
problems we have been discussing in this film, 
we and civilization will perish. That is why 
the United Nations has been set up and must 
succeed.” 
20-mins., bl. & wh., sound. Pro- 
duced by Crown Film Unit (Great 
Britain). For rent at $2 or pur- 
chase at $42 apply British Infor- 
mation Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N. Y. C. 20. 


Common Concern 


EAR of famine is the common concern of 

mankind. Today, however, thanks to sci- 
ence, nature is no longer man’s public enemy 
No. 1. His problem now is himself, This film 
says that “failure to set up an international 
system of give and take will mean catastrophe” 
and shows that the attempt is being made 
through the Food and Agricultural Office of 
the United Nations, formed by 42 nations in 
1945... . Half the world’s workers are farm- 


ers with low purchasing power. FAO's princi- 
ples of food and a fair living standard for all 
are thus not only morally but also economically 
sound and important. . . . First of its con- 
cerns is to treat war's hangover miseries in 
Europe and Asia. Its long range objectives 
include modernization of agriculture through- 
out the world, better seed for all, scientific 
control of blights and pests, irrigation, re- 
forestation, re-stocking of’ other natural re- 
sources, combined action to provide food 
stores against bad years, tariff systems, better 


“ marketing, better feeding, research. . . . Most 


telling scenes are those of children in India 
almost killing one another in a raid on a 
garbage pail. Appearance in the film of the 
late Fiorello LaGuardia, one-time director of 
UNRRA, adds to its value as a historic docu- 
ment. . . . Animation is used to show how the 
United Nations is set up and FAO's relative 
place in the whole. 

20-minutes, bl & wh sound. Pro- 

duced by the National Film Board 

of Canada. For rent at $2.50 write 

to International Film Bureau Inc., 

84 E. Randolph St., Chicago. 


Song of Peace 


ORLD Youth for Democracy this past 

summer at Prague held its second inter- 
national get-together. This film records some 
aspects of that gathering. In its original, the 
record is in four reels of which this one is 
the first. The others (“Work and Play,” 
“Friendship,” “Arts of the Nations”) are also 
full of interest. . . . This first part is inspira- 
tional in its atmosphere of gathering, as young 
people from all over the world converge on 
Prague — 17,000 guests filling its beautiful 
streets and squares, taxing the knowledge and 
ingenuity of interpreters. Of particular inter- 
est is the marathon idea which gave the whole 
affair 2 touch of the great gatherings of an- 
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cient. days that were summoned by runners. 
Preparatory to the Festival, international re- 
lays start from their homelands and carry 
the message of peace to youth in such com- 
murities of Europe as suffered particularly in 
the war: to Oredur, the French Lidice; to 
cities and towns of Italy, Austria, Norway, 
Denmark, Finland. Meeting in Poland, the 
runners converge together on Lidice for an 
impressive ceremony there, then proceed to 
Prague for the great opening parade of 71 
nations, a review of world history and geogra- 
phy in the flesh. .. . SONG OF PEACE can be 
booked or purchased as a whole, or in this 
special one-reel version. 
l-reel version, 10-mins. Complete 
version, 40-mins. BI] & wh., Eng- 
lish narration. Produced by Czech- 
oslovak Newsreel Co. For rental 
and purchase data, write to Bran- 
don Films Inc., 1600 Broadway, 
N. ¥. C. 19. 


16mm shortly. For information 
write to Mr. H. Van Weeren- 
Griek, Netherlands Information 
Bureau, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, 
N. Y. C. 20. 


Six Years 


T° COLLECT for war impoverished Euro- 

pean students, World Students Relief Fund 
needed some form of documentation. Anxious 
to assist and thus to show its gratitude for 
help then already being given, a group of 
Dutch students early in the “peace” scraped 
together a little money, enlisted the interest 
of writer-producer Henry Martin Josephson, 
sawed out a skylight in the roof of their stu- 
dent society’s attic room, hired a Diese] mount- 
ed on a truck, stationed it on the street in 
front of the house to run the “studio” lights, 
scraped together what furnishings were needed, 
and went to work. SIX YEARS is the result. 
. . . To condense six years of history into 
35-minutes is not easy, especially when re- 
sources are so limited, but this featurette tells 
a gripping story, using symbollism where re- 
construction might have been, under other cir- 
cumstances, and occasional newsreel material 
as of Churchill receiving an honorary doctorate 
from the University of Leyden. All its actors 
are amateurs. The young man who ably plays 
the lead is a law (not medical) student, the 
girl also. Both were members of the Under- 
ground during the war. She, in fact, was caught 
and sentenced to death but escaped by jump- 
ing from a train. Another of the actors was a 
British Secret Service radio operator in occu- 
pied Holland. Producer Josephson and his film 
editor wife, Rita Roland, were wanted by 
the Germans and hidden from them for two 
and a half years by a Protestant minister who 
himself had to hide with them, finally. . . . If 


‘students throughout the world, this film says 


in finale, will carry on with the same spirit 
in peacetime as they did during war, then this 


story of some of us will not have been told in 
‘ vain... or is it that the only thing we learn 


from history is, that we never learn? 


Approximately 30-mins., bl & wh., 
English narration. Available in 


(Concluded Previous Column) 
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We Use Films in Our Program 


Compiled by Lillian Wachtel 


Part 3 of a series to ascertain what organizations use films in their work . . . 


features those on the Executive Board of the Films of the World Festival. 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF 
CHICAGO 

Address: Chicago 3, Illinois 

President of the Board: Chaun- 
cey McCormick. 

Director of the Museum: Daniel 
Catton Rich. 

Head, Department of Educa- 
tion: Helen Parker. 


ISS PARKER writes: “The Art Institute 

of Chicago has shown films for several 
years. In addition to programs based on back- 
ground material for the United Nations 
and one on ‘Art Around the World,’ a season 
was devoted to ‘A Short Survey of the Film 
in America,’ and “The Art of the Motion Pic- 
ture from 1895 to 1938.’ Most of these films 
came from the Museum of Modern Art 
Library. The programs were offered free to 
the public on Saturday afternoons, with ca- 
pacity houses and people turned away. They 
were repeated for Art Institute Members on 
Monday evenings. Though no such series are 
being held at present, it is intended to resume 
them in the future as it is felt that the motion 
picture is an art forum that comes legitimately 
within the province of an art museum. 

“In addition to such programs, the Art 
Institute has used films as part of the seminars 
held in connection with special exhibitions. 
In November, 1947, surrealist and abstract 
films were shown in the seminar devoted to 
the great exhibit of ‘Abstract and Surrealist 
Art,’ then current. 

“Films have also been used to supplement 
lecture material. Recently ART SURVIVES 
THE TIMES, was shown in a modern painting 
sequence, and the British film GLASS in a 
course on ‘The Art of the Home.’ Some of the 
Chinese films have been correlated with a 
series on Chinese art. More good art films 
are needed for such art museum activities.” 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Address: Chicago 37, Illinois. 
Chancellor: Dr. Robert Maynard 

Hutchins. 

Head of the Visual Education 

Center: Dr. Stephen M. Corey. 


F ROM Dr. Corey, we hear that: “Three years 
ago the University of Chicago established 
a Center for the study of audio-visual in- 
structional materials. This Center exists pri- 
marily to provide facilities for graduate 
students who are interested in conducting re- 
search investigations of instructional films 
and other audio-visual materials. It also pro- 
vides service to the University at large and 
to the Laboratory School of the University 
in particular. The Center includes a film 
library of about 417 sound and silent motion 
picture titles, as well as a large amount of 
projection and research equipment. 
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“Within the University the most extensive 
use of teaching films is made by the Labora- 
tory School. This School includes grades from 
kindergarten through the tenth and enrolls 
approximately 800 boys and girls. During the 
year 1946-7 some 650 different instructional 
films were used by the Laboratory School’s 
teachers. 

“A consultative service on audio-visual in- 
structional materials is provided the Labora- 
tory School by two half-time curriculum 
workers. In addition to the rather large library 
to which the teachers have immediate access, 
the school, because of its location, makes 
constant use of the large Chicago rental li- 
braries. Both of these sources of films make 
it possible for teachers to get materials when 
they need them.” 


JUNIOR RED CROSS OF 
GREATER CHICAGO 


529 S. Wabash, Chicago, Ill. 

Membership: Approx. 800,000. 

Purpose (of the Junior Red 
Cross nationally): "To improve hu- 


man relationships and develop 
worldwide friendships." 


ISS ETHEL KAY BENSON, Director of 

the Chicago Chapter, states: “We work 
toward our objective in various ways. Through 
our international organization in about 40- 
countries we send gift boxes and carry out 
a program of international correspondence. 
We also have a National Children’s Fund to 
help rehabilitate educational facilities through- 
out the world. Teachers thus have live situa- 
tions to bring into the classroom. We help 
them carry this further forward by furnishing 
information on films and other visual aids, as 
well as on projectors. 

“In the field of health and safety we pro- 
duce certain films which are made available 
to countries overseas. . . . As part of our pro- 
gram we are interested in promoting the use 
of films about other countries. Our audio-visual 
service has prepared all-nations lists of films 
available to schools. If a school writes in to 
say it is studying France, for instance, and 
wants to know what supplementary aids are 
available we consult these files and help plan 
the program. 

“In connection with this service we initiated 
teachers film forums to help them see the kind 
of visual aids available. These are held month- 
ly, in cooperation with the Chicago Film Coun- 
cil. Junior Red Cross does the planning and 
publicity and enrolls the schools. The Film 
Council furnishes certain facilities. Last year 
there were 55 school systems enrolled in the 
suburban school series. This year we have two 
groups: the suburban (including Catholic, in 
city and out) ; and the Chicago public schools. 

“Held on Saturday mornings, these forums 
start with professional instruction on running 
a projector, for teachers who want this help 
and come before the forum proper begins.” 


ILLINOIS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

Headquarters: Technology Cen. 
ter, Chicago 16. 

President: Henry Townley Heald. 

Visual Education Director: T. F. 
Lindgren. 


667 )URING the war years the Institute’s Vis- 

ual Education Department expanded with 
a war-time pace. Called upon to train thousands 
of war workers in a hurry, motion pictures 
became a major instrument in that training 
program. The Visual Education Department 
contains a library of approximately 150 sub- 
jects in various fields. These films are on 
technical topics and are used continually 
throughout the term. 

“The Department also operates photographic 
services for departments on the campus. It 
takes pictures of various scientific instruments 
and projects and produces filmstrips and 
slides on the subjects. Over 2000 slides are 
made each year for members of the staff. 
The director devotes his entire time to the 
motion picture program and supervises the 
other activities. His staff of 10 student as- 
sistants carries out the various physical func- 
tions of the Department, including projection, 
slide making and other activities. 

“The Department shows about 30 pictures 
a week on the campus and these cover al- 
most every subject that can be visualized 
here. The Technical Drawing Department has 
a completely visualized program—every lec- 
ture is accompanied by a visual aid. The 
Metallurgical Engineering Department has 
found motion pictures to be a great asset and 
has a continual program. Although Illinois 
Institute of Technology is basically an engi- 
neering college, it has a Liberal Arts depart- 
ment too, and motion pictures are shown in 
history textiles and home economics. The 
Biology and Physical Education departments 
are also served. 

“The Visual Education Department pro 
duces motion pictures, is about to release two 
new films, in 16mm Kodachrome, on the Insti- 
tute’s progress, and the Armour Summer Camp 
for Surveying held each summer in Wisconsin. 
This Department is adding films to its library 
each year and has become an integral part of 
the school. 

“During National Visual Education Week 
this Department arranged a special display of 
visual education equipment and special mo- 
tion pictures for one hour each day during 
this week. Believing that its campus is visual- 
education conscious, it is looking forward to 
increasing its yearly number of shows to over 
3000, and is in the process of enlarging its 
physical plant. Many new buildings are going 
up, and in all of them, facilities are being 
installed for visual education. The new metal- 
lurgical engineering building will have a com- 
piete auditorium with dual projection equip 
ment, high fidelity amplification equipment. 
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and facilities for listening to education F. M. 
programs. When television equipment is per- 
fected for auditorium use, it hopes to install 
this equipment too. 

“The Department serves not only on-campus 
functions, but provides film programs for vari- 
ous industrial concerns throughout the United 
States through its extension division. It also 
rents pictures to colleges and corporations, 
and is looking forward to better use of visual 
education here and everywhere.” 


(T. F. Lindgren) 


CHICAGO JUNIOR 
ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 
AND INDUSTRY 

Address: 2327 W. |8th Street, 
Chicago. 

Membership: 500-600. 

President: Mr. Donald G. Wil- 


liamson, Jr. 


66\¥7E HOLD weekly luncheon meetings,” 

Mr. Williamson told FILM NEWS. 
“Every 4-6 weeks we use films in a sort of 
forum, with a speaker on the subject of the 
film. These luncheon gatherings are held at 
the Marshall Field Department Store, which 
assists in providing screening facilities. Type 
of film shown is chiefly how things are done 
that concern us in our business, as, for in- 
stance, how stock market transactions are 
handled (March of Time); business courtesy, 
(“By Jupiter”) movies on aviation (United 
Airlines), etc. We have some fun, too, with 
sports films. 


“Then when it comes time for us to help out 
in the Community Fund Drive, we supply 
speakers for the Chicago area work. It’s easier 
and more effective if we can take a telling 
film along. We cooperate with the Boy Scouts 
for their campaigns, or educational programs 
for their leaders, etc., and help the Joint 
Civic Committee on Elections to recruit men 
and women to come to the polls. Last but not 
least: we cooperate with the Chicago Film 
Council, and it cooperates with us.” 


ILLINOIS FEDERATION OF 
WOMEN'S CLUBS 

State Headquarters: 30 W. 
Washington, Chicago, Ill. 

State President: Mrs. E. E. 
Byerrum. 


[S LINE with the policy of its parent body, 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
(see FILM NEWS, Sept.-Oct. 1947), the Illi- 
nois Federation uses films whenever and 
wherever possible in its work for youth con- 
servation, better community living standards, 
international peace. The Films of the World 
Festival, a project so closely in line with its 
own ideas and endeavors, was a project in 
which coopecation was given gladly. 


_ In recognition of many years of leadership 
in stimulating interest in educational films, 
both 35 and 16mm, Mrs. Joseph R. Chesser 
was recently appointed chairman of the na- 
tional Motion Picture Committee of the Gen- 
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eral Federation of Women’s Clubs. As a resi- 
dent of Chicagoland, Mrs. Chesser is a mem- 
ber of the Illinois group and led it in its 
work for the Festival. This work was directed 
chiefly along the lines of promotion, publicity, 
planning and general support. 


By sending to all Federation motion pic- 
ture chairmen a bulletin about the prize- 
winning films, Mrs. Chesser is broadening the 
scope of the Festival’s influence. This bulletin 
she hopes will result in the use of the films 
at all Federation branches, particularly of the 
six in the International Interdependence class. 
It has been arranged for reviews of these pic- 
tures to appear in the Federation’s monthly 
“Cinema Guide.” 


Convinced that much can be done by 
women’s groups to break the bottleneck of 
inadequate distribution of film equipment, 
Mrs. Chesser is also engaged in a campaign 
of urging Ways and Means Chairmen of the 
national organization to take active steps in 
the matter in their areas. 


ILLINOIS CONGRESS OF 
PARENTS AND TEACHERS 

Address: 6 ‘North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 2. 

No. of units: Over 1500. 

Total membership: 277,598. 

President: Mrs. Frank A. Damm. 

Secy.: Mrs. Roy A. Hermansen. 

Chairman, Visual Education and 
Motion Pictures: Mrs. William L. 
Levedahl. 

Publication: "Illinois Parent- 
Teacher." 


NERGETIC, conscientious Mrs. Levedahl 

reports: “There has been a great increase 
in interest over the past year. Now there must 
be at least 100 more Units than the 1519 
given as the figure on our last State P-T re- 
port. . . . Of the 531 Units which recently 
reported their motion picture activities to me, 
440 have projectors in their schools and not 
all of these are sound projectors. I believe a 
great many more have use of a projector but 
we can assume a great many are without. 
Over 400 units reported having used moving 
pictures in their monthly meetings during the 
year. 


“Since I know many of the good sized 
towns have projectors in each building and 
have film libraries in their communities, I 
realize this does not scratch the surface. This 
report is quite an improvement over the situ- 
ation a few years back, however, and I hope 
with work and all the interesting information 
available now, it will only be a matter of time 
until these figures will more than double them- 
celves.” 


CHICAGO COMMUNITY FUND 

(Exec. Dir., Fred H. Hoehler} 
was also on the Executive Board. 
Details on the organization were 
not available at press time. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 

Chicago Campus, Chicago, Ill. 

Director, Audio-Visual Medical 
Education Department: Alexander 
A. Day, B.A., M.D. 

Assistant Director: Miss Evastine 
Lust. 


HE Audio-Visual Medical Education 

Department consists of three divisions: 
art, photography, and the film library. Films 
are used in the teaching program at North- 
western University Medical School from the 
first through the fourth year in medicine, in 
nursing education, and in the post-graduate 
courses. 

“During the autumn term just ended, 84 
different titles of film were shown in a total of 
188 showings. An average of just one film from 
our 85-title library to 344 films from other 
sources, was used. We obtain films on rental 
or loan from all over the United States and 
keep a detailed card catalogue of medical 
films. 


“Although we do not maintain a rental 
library, three films produced by this Depart- 
ment and not procurable elsewhere are for 
rent and sale. These are: “Manual Rotation 
in the Management of Occiput Posterior and 
Transverse Position,” “Errors of Refraction,” 
“Control of Voluntary Muscles: Some Prin- 
ciples of Kinesology.” 


THE MAYOR'S COMMISSION 
ON HUMAN RELATIONS 
54 W. Hubbard St., Chicago 10. 
Director, Department of Public 
Information and Education: Russell 


B. Babcock. 


THE Mayor’s Commission on Human Rela- 

tions was established as The Mayor’s Com- 
mittee on Race Relations in July 1943, just 
after the Detroit race riot. Its name was 
changed and the scope of its functions in- 
creased early in 1946. It has been given, by 
the City Council, the responsibility “of en- 
listing the cooperation of racial, religious 
and ethnic groups, community organizations, 
labor and business organizations, fraternal and 
benevolent societies, veterans organizations, 
professional and technical organizations, and 
other groups in the City of Chicago in carry- 
ing on its work, ie. to build better human 
relations in the city.” 

For achievement of this important task the 
Commission’s staff of just six people has of 
necessity turned to films, According to Mr. 
Babcock: “With even reasonably good dis- 
cussion leaders we have found such films as 
‘Brotherhood of Man’ or ‘Boundary Lines’ to 
be very effective.” 


To acquaint the program and educational 
chairman of the city’s organizations with the 
films in the field of human relations, a Film 
Workshop was held, which some 300 in- 
dividuals attended. A bibliography of all films 
in this field was prepared, as well as a direc- 
tory of the local outlets. Informal check with 
local distributors indicates the Workshop was 
quite a success. 
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ELMER BALABAN—1l6mm Ambassador 
At the 35mm Court 


Elmer Balaban and Alice Muennecke, of the Conference of Club Presidents, at the Surf entrance. 


THE Chicago “Clan Balaban” numbers six 

brothers; Barney, Abe, John, who estab- 
lished Balaban & Katz (now a Paramount hold- 
ing); Dave; Elmer and Harry, who run a 
chain of theatres. All are 35mm men. 

We don’t know how the others feel about 
16mm. But we can tell you that Elmer and 
Harry made history, when they put their 35mm 
theatre at the disposal of the Chicago Film 
Council’s 16mm “Films of the World” Festival. 
. .. and Elmer Balaban, as Special Advisor on 
the Festival Committee, worked right along 
with the rest, from its planning stage to its 
conclusion, to make the Festival a success. 

“We feel that a Festival in this city would 
be even more successful next time,” he told 
FILM NEWS, “whether it is run again in 
our theatre or elsewhere. Something new is 
bound to take time, for public acceptance; 
and the first time you do anything, you're 
likely to make a lot of mistakes. 

“We at the Surf were really excited about 
this thing and glad to give it cooperation. 
We know unusual films are made. But even 
people like us, in the business and with thea- 
tres of our own, don’t get to see those pictures. 

“Last year we ran a no-admission, Museum 
of Modern Art series—we’ve always been in-* 
terested at the Surf in doing things of an un- 
usual nature. . . . Perhaps that’s what made 
the Film Council people think of our theatre 
in terms of the l6mm. We're not a 16mm 
theatre, of course—we’re straight 35, and we 
had to make special arrangements for the 16. 
At first too, the Unions were a bit troubled 
about this new thing, but after some clarify- 
ing discussion they were quite cooperative. 
In fact, the Union operator got quite enthusi- 
astic about the Festival, as it progressed. 

“There have already been lots of interestin 
developments from the Festival, and there’ll 
be lots more. We ourselves have had plenty 
of inquiries, ‘where can we get the films 
shown’. One inquiry came from the partner of 
a high class resort in California. He said he 
thought ‘some of these swell educational films’ 
would go down very well with the patrons of 
his place. 
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“We ourselves are mulling the idea of short 
subject programs for the afternoons in some 
of our neighborhood theatres that don’t do so 
much matinee business but are open all day 
anyway. We're not trying to set up ‘a 16mm 
theatre in competition’ or anything like that. 
It’s just that, in the short subject field you can 
run more things you please, and we're inter- 
ested in the 16mm field because there is such 
richness of short subject product. . .. Not, you 
understand, as a steady diet, but every so often. 

“New Year's eve 1947, for instance, instead 
of running an entertainment program we ran 
nothing but unusual short subjects. The pro- 
gram went over big. We had a lot of people in 
and out who wanted something interesting and 
different to do that wouldn’t take up the whole 
evening. 

“Naturally, we'd start our short subject pro- 
grams with 35mm product, but we would have 
to come to the 16mm field to supplement. . . . 
and we'd come anyway, because of the kind of 
product there is available from the 16mm short 
subjects’ cupboard.” 

Brother Harry Balaban was already set up 
in the Windsor and the Surf, with 3 or 4 years 
of experience running theatres when ginger- 
haired Elmer came in with him in 1932. From 
those two theatres they now have 32, all typi- 
cal houses except for the Surf, where the Festi- 
val was held, and the Esquire. These are Mr. 
Elmer’s “babies.” 

“We acquired the neighborhood houses,” 
he pointed out, “but we built the Esquire and 
rebuilt the Surf. They’re not just business 
with us. We think of them as outlets for good 
product that the public should see, and can’t, 
elsewhere. Anyway it’s in the history of the 
business that some theatres, in neighborhoods 
where there are more discriminating audiences, 
are bound to be ‘class’ houses, so don’t make 
us out to look too idealistic about this. But 
we're movie fans to begin with, as much as 
theatre owners. We like motion pictures... 
and we like to see them develop. They should 
be encouraged to develop to the fullest extent 
of their potentialities, whether that’s in 35mm 
or 16, or whatever comes along.” 


H. A. SPANUTH 
Prospector in 35 and 16 


ROSPECTORS are the trail blazers for 

the pioneer. 

H. A. Spanuth, head of Film Studios of 
Chicago, has been a prospector in the film 
field for 37 years; is as eager and enthusiastic 
about new horizons today as he was in 1911 
when he produced “Oliver Twist”, first Ameri- 
can 5-reel feature. 

In those early days it was a “disgrace” for a 
stage star to be identified with the lowly 
screen medium. Nat Goodwin, headlined as 
Fagan in the Dillingham production on Broad- 
way, was persuaded by 24-year old Spanuth, 
then head of General Film and Publicity Com- 
pany, that he “owed it to posterity to pre- 
serve his performance.” Those were the days 
too when nobody shot over 1000-feet. “But we 
just kept on shooting”, Mr. Spanuth told 
FILM NEWS, “until the picture was finished.” 

Completed in one week at the old Crystal 
Studios in the Bronx (NYC), it ran to 5,000- 
feet, was turned down by exhibitors. Who, they 
asked, would sit for over an hour and look at 
a picture? Young Spanuth showed them who 
would, by licensing a theater. Then he took 
a double page spread in the paper of the day, 
The Motion Picture News; offered state rights 
for the first time; cleared $93,000 inside of 
two months. 

Spanuth’s next move was a deal, through 
Charles Frohman’s New York agent, involving 
such stars of the day as Maude Adams, John 
Drew, Nazimova, and a $50,000 deposit. Mr. 
Frohman was to bring the signed contracts 
back from London. They went to the bottom 
of the sea with him and the torpedoed “Lusi- 
tania.” Mr. Spanuth left New York for 
Chicago. 

For a year he was manager of the General 
Film Company there, then went on his own 
again to make “Spanuth’s Original Vod-a-Vil 
Movies.” Originally designed so that small 
theaters unable to afford “live circus, skating 
and other spectacular acts” could supply pub- 
lic demand for this form of entertainment, 
this library of some 500 of vaudeville’s heyday 
performers is now being prepared for reissue 
in 16mm in response to television’s request for 
such material. Burton Holmes made these reels 
for Spanuth in 1918, is re-making them now, 
with the assistance of negative cutter Hattie 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Ideal Pictures executives, from left to 
right: S. J. Sperberg, treasurer, Marion 
E. Harvey, secretary; Bertram Wil- 
loughy, president; Martha M. Rath, 
Chicago manager; Elmer R. Willough- 
by, general manager. 


From Pulpit 
To Pictures 


ERTRAM WILLOUGHBY, founder of 
Ideal Pictures Corporation, came into the 
film field more than thirty years ago as pastor 
of the Osage (Iowa) Congregational Church. 
In a town of sparse population he had the 
problem of filling the church’s many pews on 
Sunday nights. At first he scoured the eoun- 
tryside for lecturers and entertainers, chatau- 
qua fashion. Then the church purchased a 
projector (35mm silent, in those days). But 
there was a very limited range of material 
available. Pastor Willoughby turned film pro- 
ducer. 

His first six films—animated silent “sermon- 
ettes”—attracted wide attention and the presi- 
dent of the New Era Films Company of 
Chicago invited Mr. Willoughby to head the 
firm’s religious department. A few years later, 
with a few films and even fewer dollars, Mr. 
Willoughby founded Ideal Pictures which, 
today, has offices in 18 representative cities. 

The pioneer Ideal Pictures’ office is in 
Chicago, the first “branch” is in Los Angeles. 
The New York office was opened in 1940. 
“Miss 18” is the Indianapolis office, established 
this past summer. Though founded on the 
religious film, Ideal’s concept of the 16mm 
industry has always been a broad one. Its 
stock of entertainment films is large and 
varied. Most recent expansion has been in 
the educational field. Educational Director is 
Paul R. Foght, who served as Text Book Ex- 
hibit chairman and arranged the coordinated 
books-and-films lobby display at the Films of 
the World Festival. 


UNESCO. Gets Grant 
To Set Up Own 


Production Unit 
WitH a budget of approximately $6,750,000, 


awarded at the Mexico City conference, 
Unesco has taken the first steps to carry out 
the plans recommended in the report of the 
Commission on Technical Needs in Mass Com- 
munications, 

Following earlier proposals (see FILM 
NEWS, Nos. 6-7) it has now been decided 
to create immediately within the framework 
of the organization a production unit capable 
of initiating and influencing production on 
ite subjects in the film, press and radio 

elds, 

_ The persons forming these production units, 
it is expected, will be thoroughly experienced 
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Publisher and 
film producer 


DAVID SMART—Innovator and Stylist 


pAve A. SMART, president of Coronet 

Instructional Films Inc., is not only one 
of the leading producers in the 16mm indus- 
try. As president also’ of Esquire, Inc. 
(“Esquire” magazine, “Coronet,” “Apparel 
Arts”), he is one of this country’s leading 
publishers too. 

Born in Omaha, Nebraska (Oct. 4, 1892) 
and settled with his family in Chicago while 
still very young, his story reads like a Horatio 
Alger. At 10 years of age he was a competent 
clerk in a candy store, at 12 in a hat shop, 
at 20 he was in the Classified Advertising 
Department of the Chicago “Tribune” where, 
within a week, he sold a full-page want ad, 
something that hadn’t been done before. . . . 
Meritorious service as an artilleryman in the 
first world war kept him busy for a few years. 
Returning to a job selling safety posters, he 
conceived the idea of thrift posters for banks. 
On this idea he went into business for himself 
and laid the foundations for his first publica- 
tion (“Apparel Arts,” 1929). As a trade maga- 
zine in the men’s field it was something new 
and different. So was that overnight success, 
“Esquire” (1933) and “Coronet” (Nov. 1936). 

Mr. Smart confessed he “got into films” 
just through buying a sound camera for his 
own amusement “Then,” he went on, “in 
1939 we gave Indiana University a grant to 
make a survey. It showed concretely the great 
need in the schools for curriculum films. It 
had already come forcibly to my attention that 
in Germany there were 16,000—1l6mm projec- 
tors being used to build a war machine and 
Hitler was using films to train children. You 
know that Germany in 1933 had five times 
as many projectors as this country.” 

During the war, school production of films 
gave way to other types. Coronet made some 


films for the Navy. Since then the company 
has come rapidly to the fore. Last year it 
turned out 77 pictures; current schedule at 
its beautiful Glenview studios is five per month. 
It is unique in that it sees its films through 
all stages including processing—with the ex- 
ception, that is, of color developing; and not 
least of its distinctions is that. of having 
pioneered the use of color for classroom films. 
It was also the first 16mm producer of this 
type to use synchronized, in preference to 
narrated, sound. 

“Coronet Instructional films are not made 
haphazardly or by whim,” Mr. Smart assured 
FILM NEWS. “We always consider before 
we make a picture, whether it’s going to add 
anything. If a textbook can do what is needed, 
why make a film? If you can do it in a slide- 
film, we won’t make a film. Additionally, we 
never make a picture for school use that is 
not integrated with the curriculum.” ; 

FILM NEWS asked Mr. Smart what he 
thought of the future for 16mm. He gave us 
one of his rare, quick smiles. “We’re in it so 
deep, we’re bound to be prejudiced in its 
favor. . . . But seriously: we’ve seen what the 
schools have already done with films, things 
that couldn’t have been accomplished _be- 

As for Film Council of America, Mr. Smart 
is of the opinion: “It can save five years in the 
development of the 16mm field. Our Mr. Faber 
is on the national Information Committee, 
Mr. Dent of our Instructional Department was 
on the Chicago Films of the World Festival 
committee. We believe in films as a potent 
medium of information and exchange of ideas, 
and will do all we can to help make them 
readily available, in this country and through- 
out the world.” 


and will have access to directors and script- 
writers not only in documentary but also in 
feature film production. 


SPANUTH (Continued) 


Gehrite who worked on these self-same films 
30-years ago. 

Another of brain-children—WOMAN 
SPEAKS, planned back in 1918 as “The 
Ladies Home Screen Magazine”—already rep- 
resents Mr. Spanuth on every television station 
in the country. Released in 1945 in 35mm, 


then in 16mm just over a year ago, this “film 
digest of activities and achievements of women 
the world over” has already been selected by 
the Library of Congress for permanent preser- 
vation. 

Another full story could be written of Mr. 
Spanuth’s 914-year connection with the orig- 
inal Bell & Howell Filmosound Library from 
its inception and of his 814-years with Bertram 
Willoughby’s Ideal Pictures; which pioneering 
organization he left in 1945 to go prospecting 
on his own again, as Film Studios of Chicago. 
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CHICAGO SCHOOLS 
SCREEN 6200 MLS. 
OF FILM ANNUALLY 


EVERY minute of every school hour, a 

16mm motion picture film is used to fur- 
ther education in one of the classes of the 
Chicago Public School System. 


Some Chicago high schools use as many as 
50-reels of film each week. These are ordered 
to the classroom from the Bureau of Visual 
Education, which handles a-wide range of 
educational films that cover a field from chil- 
dren’s literature to history, geography, biology, 
physical sciences, nature study, art and in- 
dustrial processes. In fact, the footage of edu- 
cational motion picture film used annually to 
supplement regular teaching by the Chicago 
Board of Education would reach from the 
North Pole to the Equator. 


A report on film circulation in Chicago 


schools, from February to October of 1947, 
shows the following: 


February 7,884 films 
March 9,094 “ 
April 9,564 “ 
May 10,081 “ 
June 4801 “ 
October 11,741 “ 
60,506 films 


The 400 schools and 400,000 pupils ranging 
from kindergarten to junior college have pro- 
vided for them 600 sound projection machines, 
300 silent projectors, two or more film strip 
projectors in each of the high schools and 99 
film strip projectors in the elementary schools. 
In addition to this animated process of sup- 
plemental teaching, there are 1,150 stereopti- 
con projectors and 38 opaque projectors. 


Carefully conducted tests indicate an in- 
crease in education efficiency of from 10% 
to 35% in the different subjects wherein pic- 
torial material was used as part of the teach- 
ing and learning processes. 


Many of the projecting machines throughout 
the Chicago system use 16mm sound film. A 
great number of the 16mm activities in our 
schools are sponsored by camera clubs or pro- 
jector clubs under the guidance of a pro- 
gressive teacher well versed in this field, who 
trains a crew of student operators in projection 
work and care of machines. These operators 
work in shifts, one period of each school day, 
and do all the school projection work. They 
arrange film orders, promote maximum circu- 
lation and prepare critical reviews of films for 
publication in the school newspaper. In sev- 
eral schools, these clubs make motion pictures 
of school activities with their own cameras. 
Thus, training is provided in the various phases 
of business in addition’ to direct instruction 
obtained from the pictures. 

Each school is furnished with lists of avail- 
able material for the year. Reservations may 
be made as far as six months in advance for 
the desired film. Many new films are added 
to our library each year; a perpetual inventory 
is kept and a future schedule of class requests 
is maintained in the Bureau of Visual Edu- 
cation. 


The growth of visual education in the Chi- 
cago Public Schools is the story of the acorn 
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Harold C. Hunt, one of America’s foremost 
educators, is the writer of this informative 
story on the use of films in the hundreds 
of Chicago schools which come under his 
jurisdiction as Supt. of Schools for that 
city. He has held similar posts at St. Johns 
and Kalamazoo, Mich., New Rochelle, N. Y.. 
and Kansas City, Mo., so is well qualified 
to state the case for the use of films in 
schools. 


and the oak tree. Two public school principals 
organized a projection club in 1895. Each 
member of this club owned a gas-operated 
projection lantern and a number of home-made 
stereopticon slides. The equipment was pooled 
and became the nucleus of a large collection 
which was circulated among its growing mem- 
bership. 

In 1920, the club turned its equipment over 
to the Board of Education at which time the 
Bureau of Visual Instruction was organized. 
Six years later, three traveling operators using 
portable projectors introduced educational 
films to the classes, at all levels, in the school 
system. 


In 1929, 16mm films used on teacher-oper- 
ated projectors resulted in the creation of the 
present film library of the Chicago Board of 
Education. This innovation grew in magnitude 
with many definite and wholesome results. 


For instance, in the elementary grades, films 
such as POULTRY ON THE FARM bring the 
city pupil into intimate acquaintance with 
the hatching of baby chicks. Milking of cows, 
shearing of sheep and processes of farm life 
bring the city youngster much closer to his 
country cousin. Professional story tellers en- 
tertain and instruct primary grades with the 
aid of these sound films. 

The Chinese, Mexican, South American and 
French school boys and girls become a reality 
to the Chicago pupil through the use of 14,000 
prints of teaching films covering 900 titles. 

Each high school is equipped with a local 
library of 43 sound films that remain in the 
school for instant instructional use. The aver- 
age daily circulation is about 520 films. 

The intelligent use of motion pictures will 
advance the imparting of knowledge and the 
training of citizens far better than older meth- 
ods based too often on reading and reciting 
series of facts. These days, people want to 
see what they believe. 

At present, we are experimenting with tele- 
vision as an education supplement. 


CANADA'S 


coast-to-coast grandeur 


captured in breathtaking 


motion pictures 


16mm COLOR 
SOUND 
e SILENT 


Shining Mountains (2 reels) 


There’s so much to see and do in the 
Canadian Rockies—600 miles of moun- 
tain-studded scenery over the Canadian 
Pacific route. 


Canada’s Tackle Busters = (2 reels) 


A fast moving fishing story in brilliant 
color. Exciting action and a good con- 
servation film. 


Down by the Sea (1 reel) 


Down on Canada’s east coast are the 
seaside playgrounds of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. 


When the first snow flies, Québec is a fo- 
cal point for Tobogganing, Skating, and 
above all—Skiing. 


From Coast to Coast (3 reels) 


A colorful journey across the Dominion, 
showing as many high spots as can be 
covered in a 30-minute showing. 


Canadian Mountain Summer (1 reel) 


In which the Cameraman has caught 
some of the choicest scenic and vacation 
centres around Banff and Lake Louise. 


Riding High (1 reel) 


With the Trail Riders of the Canadian 
Rockies on their ride to Mt. Assiniboine. 


The Radiant Rockies (2 reels) 


All the beauty and magnificence of the 
Canadian Rockies from the foothills of 
Alberta to the Pacific coast. 


For complete catalogue of motion 
picture films and further information 
write your nearest Canadian Pacific 


office. 
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Miss Marie Witham, pioneer sales- 
woman of visual education aids. 


Tie Society for Visual Education, at 28- 

years of age, is an “oldtimer” in visual edu- 
cation. In spirit, purpose and leadership it is 
as young in heart as on November 19, 1919, 
when it was formed. Its organizers were 
Harley L. Clarke, dynamic young Chicago op- 
erator in the public utilities field, and Forest 
Ray Moulton, professor of astronomy in the 
University of Chicago and an educational 
authority of high order. Present at that meet- 
ing was also Miss Marie Witham, then execu- 
tive-secretary to the Public Service Commis- 
sion of Indiana and who is now S.V.E.’s presi- 
dent. 

*“The Society came into being at a most 
logical and opportune moment. World War I 
had just ended one year before. Films, such 
as those of the Bureau of Commercial Eco- 
nomics and the Community Motion Picture 
Bureau—had seen wide use among the armed 
forces. These films and many more were pour- 
ing into the school field as ‘educational films 
on all subjects.’ All travelogs and scenics were 
automatically dubbed ‘educationals.’ It was 
a heyday for industrial advertising films, for 
the back shelves of Hollywood vaults. . . . 


“But this inundation of the schools with 
such heterogeneous material was more and 
more resented by teachers of quality apd con- 
science. A growing chorus worth- 
while films or none: . . . It was a perfect set- 
ting for the appearance of an organization 
dedicated to the high purpose of writing, 
producing and distributing films worthy of 
use in schools and colleges. .. . 


“Clarke and Moulton gathered around them 
an extraordinary personnel. . . . Geographical- 
ly they represented 20-States. . . . For presi- 
dent, the famous geographer of the University 
of Chicago, Rollin D. Salisbury. The directors 
were to be Wallace W. Atwood (Harvard) ; 
William C. Bagley (Columbia); O. W. Cald- 
well (Columbia’s Lincoln School of Teachers 
College) ; Charles A. Beard (N. Y. Bureau of 
Municipal Research); J. M. Coulter (Uni- 
versity of Chicago); William F. Russell 
(Iowa) ; Victor C. Vaughan (Michigan). The 
General Advisory Board was composed of 25 
other outstanding educators from 13 States, 
including one representative of ‘Directors of 
Visual Education,’ an exceedingly small group 
in those days. 

“The famous ‘Committee’ plan was a unique 
feature of the new enterprise. Nine Commit- 
tees, of 3 to 15 members each and with a 


*Quotes are from an article on S.V.E. written 
by the late Nelson L. Greene, founder and editor 
of “Educational Screen.’ 
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nationally known scholar as Chairman, were 
set up in the various curricular areas chosen 
for film production. . . . The Committee on 
Geography was under Chairman Wallace W. 
Atwood. The Committee on Health and Sani- 
tation, under Chairman Victor C. Vaughan, 
included such distinguished figures as Simon 
Flexner (Rockefeller Institute) ; Ludwig Hek- 
toen (Rush Medical); Wickliffe Rose (Inter- 
national Health Board) ; M. J. Rosenau (Har- 
vard); C. E. Turner (Mass. Inst. of Tech- 
nology). Space allows but a sampling of these 
distinguished Committees. 

“The Society’s primary aim was ‘construc- 
tive service to education whether with or with- 
out profit’. . . . It was a distinguished piece 
of pioneering and, like all pioneering, was 
marked by glowing enthusiasm and glaring 
error. . . . Its mistakes spelled actual benefit 
to the field as danger-signs for later producers. 
Its successes were permanent, for they com- 
bined to establish fundamentals on which 
visual education has been and will be based— 
for example, that theatrical and educational 
films are separate and distinct entities—that 
the visual method is worthy of attention from 
the entire teaching profession—that true edu-* 
cational pictures can result only from the best 
in academic authority working hand in hand 
with the best in pictorial technique. .. . 


“By the end of the second year something 
like 60 reels were in distribution; and the 
suitcase model of the Acme Projector was 
placed on the market, followed closely by the 
improved “AcmeS.V.E.” projector. 


Another pioneering activity of the Society 
was the magazine, “Visual Education,” the 
first in its field. Volume I No. 1 appeared in 
January, 1920. In 1925 “Visual Education” 
merged with “Educational Screen,” which had 
been started in January, 1922. 

The heat-ray filter developed on the “Acme- 
S.V.E.” to permit the projection of still pic- 
tures from the motion picture frames, was one 
important element in the later development 
of slidefilm projection equipment. It also in- 
fluenced the course of S.V.E. After 1925 the 
Society stopped making motion pictures and 
decided to concentrate on the filmstrip as a 
teaching tool. Marie Witham, who had de- 
voted much of her time to the Society as ad- 
ministrative assistant, came on full time and 
was placed in charge of reorganization. 

*“Her handling of re-organization prob- 
lems; the re-orientation of policy toward the 
still picture; the expansion of both the indus- 
trial and educational markets; the develop- 
ment of the famous S.V.E. Projectors with her 
able collaborator, B. J. Kleerup (1925); the 
creation of the greatest library of slidefilms 
in the world for both the commercial and 
educational fields—these are masterful achieve- 
ments. The future of the S.V.E. under her 
management was destined to be greater than 
its great past... .” 

“We had to sell visual education then and it 
was hard,” Miss Witham told FILM NEWS. 
“The future should be simpler. The idea of 
visual education has been sold. It’s a matter 
now of keeping it sold, by supplying proper 
equipment.” 


“Theatre in a Suitcase” 


16mm. SOUND PROJECTOR, AMPLIFIER, 
SPEAKER AND SCREEN—ALL-IN-ONE— 
SMALL, COMPACT CASE Ib 

WEIGHING LESS THAN 31 S. 


Highest quality lémm. sound projector in the 
lowest price field — the new postwar-engi- 
neered DeVry "BANTAM" is a truly champion 


performer. The easy-to-operate ‘'Bantam" has 

the BIG projector features which make DeVry 
ip +t “wanted most by most people!’ 

Brilliant, flickerless pictures 

Amazingly life-like sound 

2000 ft. film capacity 

750-1000 watt illumination 

Light out-put ds 200 | 

Sound and silent projection 

Fast, motor-driven rewinding 

Coated optical elements 

Automatic loop setter 

Rotating sound drum 

Precision built of quality materials 

Motor driven forced-air cooling 

Operation on either AC or DC 


DEVRY CORPORA 
Armitage 
Chicago Illi 
Please send furth 
lémm. projector. 


Name 


Address 


SPECIALISTS IN MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT SINCE 1913 
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Chicago Motion Picture 
Engineer’s Society 


HE Society of Motion Picture Engineers’ 

Midwest Section activities are centered in 
Chicago. This section, which is one of three, 
the other two being located respectively in 
‘New York and Hollywood, was reactivated 
after the war by a group headed by A. Sha- 
piro, Chief Engineer of Ampro Corporation, 
and Robert E. Lewis of Armour Research 
Foundation. Mr. Shapiro and Mr. Lewis served 
respectively as chairman and secretary-treasur- 
er during 1946 and 1947. 

In April 1947 the section was host to the 
national convention of the Society of Motion 
Picture Engineers held at the Drake Hotel in 
Chicago. Several hundred engineers and other 
persons interested in the art attended to hear 
a five day program of papers on such diverse 
subjects as medical motion pictures, television 
studio lighting and remote pickups, improved 
film laboratory practices, educational and 
training film production, trends in audio-visual 
education, sound film psychology, new record- 
ing and reproducing equipment, etc. Over half 
the papers had to do with 8mm and 16mm sub- 
jects and they constituted a symposium which 
was particularly appropriate for a convention 
being held in the midwest where so large a 
portion of the 8 and 16 mm industry is con- 
centrated. 

The Midwest Section meets regularly on the 
second Thursday evening of each month except 
July and August. At the December meeting 
the second part of the program consisted of 
an informal round table discussion on needed 
improvements in 16 mm sound projector de- 
sign. Half a dozen prominent representatives 
of users of such equipment spoke briefly on 
what they would like to see in new projector 
designs, after which there was extended gen- 
eral discussion regarding the feasibility of 
some of the features requested. 

The 1948 chairman of the Midwest S.M.P.E. 
Section is R. T. Van Niman, Chief Sound En- 
gineer of Motiograph, Inc., Chicago. The new 
secretary-treasurer is George W. Colburn, 
President of George W. Colburn Laboratories, 
Inc. in Chicago. Interested guests are welcome 
at all general section meetings; meeting place 
and program information may be obtained 
from the officers. noted. 


CHICAGO SCIENTIFIC FILM 
SOCIETY 


cus Society was formed a year ago. Once 
a month it meets to look at factual films. 
Its members are teachers, people professionally 
interested in film production, doctors, house- 
wives. .. . The Society does not make formal 
evaluation of the films shown. In fact, there 
is nothing formal about it. To give interested 
people a chance to see interesting films is its 
only purpose. 

In the first year of operation the films shown, 
American in origin, were restricted largely 
to the biological and physical sciences. Now, 
however, the Society feels that its purpose 
should be a wider one. The committees that 
prepare the monthly programs have found too 
that the world does not make enough high- 
quality scientific films suitable for adult audi- 
ences. The Society is therefore evolving into 
a group for the study of documentary and 
factual films from every country. 

Business-sponsored films are used, but in- 
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INNA VED—Its 
Place In the 
Industry 


Photo—Olsen Anderson, Naved President 


NAVED, founded in 1939 by a small group 

of visual equipment dealers, has been 
snowballing its membership figures during the 
past several years. But even so, there are still 
many people among users of 16mm film for 
educational and entertainment purposes, whose 
idea of NAVED and its functions is perhaps 
that of the someone who recently explained 
its initials as “Navy-Army Veterans’ Enter- 
tainment Department,” a war agency that had 
not yet cancelled itself out. 

NAVED is the National Association of Vis- 
ual Education Dealers, a non-profit association 
of 16mm film libraries and dealers in visual 
education materials, with supporting member- 
ships by manufacturers and film producers 
or distributors. “Associate” memberships are 
also available to non-commercial people who 
wish to receive the publications of the Asso- 
ciation. 

NAVED’s offices are located in Chicago be- 
cause it is the most easily accessible city for 
the Association’s 300 dealer and film library 
members who are in all parts of the United 
States. For the same reason, NAVED’s an- 
nual conventions are held in Chicago. It is the 
organization’s established policy that is head- 
quarters must make a continuing effort to 
“keep in touch” with all members through- 
out the country. 

In addition to the national convention, 
NAVED holds regional meetings each year, 
and is currently encouraging the formation 
of local dealer and film library organizations 
as affiliates of the national body. At present, 
three such local organizations are in existence: 
the California Audio Visual Education Dealers 
Association, the the Pacific Northwest Audio 
Visual Education Dealers Association and the 
Texas Visual Education Dealers Association. 

Principal publication of the Association is 
“NAVED Newsletter,” a multilithed 4-page 
bulletin which is published every two weeks. 
Additional services of the Association to its 
members include a central information serv- 
ice, special bulletins and confidential reports, 
film damage insurance. The NAVED member- 
ship directory, an annual publication, provides 
in one list the names of all principal retail 
dealers, commercial film libraries, and the 


major .manufacturers, film producers and dis- 
tributors. 

NAVED’s services to the overall field of 
audio-visual education have been many. Ex- 
ecutive secretary of the organization, Don 
White, is a former head of the University of 
Georgia’s film library and was chosen for the 
job because of his experience in the educa- 
tional field. Too, most of NAVED’s officers 
are former “school men” and all are intensely 
interested in the development of audio-visual 
education. As result, NAVED has constantly 
built its’ program to conform to the needs of 
the 16mm film and audio-visual movement, 
and has worked closely with educators in 
studying mutual problems. It is one of the 
supporting organizations of the Film Council 
of America, is giving sincere attention to help- 
ing in the formation of local Councils, and 
will bring the matter to the attention of its 
membership again, during the forthcoming 
nation-wide series of meetings. 

Six regional gatherings during February 
and March have been announced by NAVED’s 
president, Olsen Anderson of Bay City, Mich., 
who will himself attend and speak at each 
of these series of meetings. Their schedule is: 


Southern: Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., Feb- 
ruary 6 and 7. E .E. “Jack” Carter of Raleigh, 
N. C., will direct 

New Kngland: Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass.. 
February 13 and 14. Douglas K. Hammett of 
Portland, Me., in charge. 

Eastern: Senator Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., 
February 21 and 22. Art Zeiller of Newark, 
N. J., in charge. (This meeting is to be held 
during the American Association of School 
Administrators’ convention in Atlantic City, 
through courtesy of the AASA). 

Midwestern: Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill., 
March 12 and 13. Ernie Ryan of Davenport, 
Ia., will preside. 

Southwestern: Melrose Hotel, Dallas. Tex.; 
March 19 and 20. John Gunstram of Dallas 
in the chair. 

Western: Hotel Clift, San Francisco, Calif., 
March 25 and 26. Howard Smith of Los 


Angeles, in charge. 


frequently. The average length of program is 
80 minutes, involving the use of four, five or 
six 16mm films. 

The Society was founded by Louis A. 
Wagner, of the Chicago schools, and Wesley 
Greene, of the International Film Bureau. 
Membership fee is $3 a year; single admis- 
sions for members’ friends, 50 cents. There 
are eight programs a year, October through 


May. 


Recently, this organization affiliated with 
the Association for the Interchange of In- 
formation. 

Correspondence with similar groups in the 
United States is invited and with individuals 
who might wish to organize such groups. 

Write to vice-chairman Eric Bender, c/o 
Row, Peterson & Co., Publishers, Evanston, 
Ill. Sec-Treas. is Francis B. Wagner. Member- 
ship 100. 
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First Film Festival 
(Continued from Page 5) 


ganizations donated screening room and pro- 
jection facilities for the Judging committees. 
Arranging and timing projection facilities for 
them was one of the Festival’s most difficult 
and time-consuming jobs. How much work 
was involved in judging the entries can be 
realized, perhaps, when it is known that, in 
the case of one category alone (i.e. “Spon- 
sored Films”) Mr. John Paidar and his com- 
mittee spent over 40-hours selecting the win- 
ners. 


As the opening date came closer, colorful 
programs were designed and prepared for each 
showing; some 200 bulletin board cards were 
readied and posted in prominent places at 
local universities, high schools, hospitals, labor 
union headquarters, libraries, industrial es- 
tablishments; mailings were sent to scientific 
societies, art organizations and other special- 
ized groups; telephone campaigns to sell 
tickets were conducted. Three press previews 
were conducted through Mr. Jack Loeb, Kling 
Studios, who donated the projection room, 
projector and operator for these screenings; 
and advertisements were taken in the movie 
sections of the Chicago papers for the dura- 
tion of the Festival. 


Under the direction of Mr. Paul Foght of 
Ideal Pictures, a display of co-related text- 
book-film material was prepared for the thea- 
tre lobby. Mr. Richard Heda and Paul Con- 
dyllis of the Board of Education Radio sta- 
tion WBEZ served as program announcers for 
the Festival... . 


Some Conclusions 
LOOKING back on the Festival, its organ- 


izers and Committees are able to draw a 
few conclusions that may prove helpful to 
other communities and Film Councils con- 
templating a Film Festival. Some of these 
conclusions are: 


Expenses were higher than expected. Ex- 
clusive of salaries, major expense items were 
printed material ($1700); projection costs 
(approximately $700); postage and telegraph 
($350). 

Cooperation of the local press was excellent. 
Educational and documentary films received 
more space in the Chicago newspapers than 
even before in history. 


Attendance, equivalent to one full house 
per program, was good. 

Producer and distributor response was 
amazingly good. Despite the fact that the 
Festival was not announced until August 10 
and the deadline for entry was September 
20, over 185 films were entered by producers 
from all over the United States and from 
nine foreign countries. Over 65 films had to be 
returned because of late entry or other tech- 
nical disqualification. Every important Ameri- 
can educational and documentary producer 
entered one or more films, though Hollywood 
entries included only Walt Disney Productions 
and RKO Radio Pictures, also March of Time. 

Cooperation on the part of the Council 
membership was excellent, and membership 
was materially increased by and during the 
Festival. It was encouraging to all concerned 
that both UAW-CIO and the Chicago Junior 
Association of Commerce and Industry joined 
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the Council as a result of the Festival and 
both Mr. Steven Kane of the CIO and Donald 
Williamson, Jr. of the Association worked 
actively for its success. 


The expense of searching out and finding 
films that were or would be in general dis- 
tribution was extremely costly and the $10 
entry fee did not cover. It is well to remember, 
however, that the Films of the World Festival 
was a pioneer undertaking in one of the 
world’s large cities, the situation was thus not 
exactly typical. 


To our way of thinking, at least, any local 
Council can profit from the experience of the 
Chicago Film Council and do an outstanding 
job at relatively 'ittle expense. In fact, it is 
the Chicago’s Council’s suggestion that any 
other Council contemplating a Festival should 
either borrow or rent their films from local 
sources and present programs assembled on 
the basis of availability, rather than on a com- 
petitive entry basis. 


6¢"I.HE Films of the World Festival, 

launched Saturday at the Surf 
Theater, asks one to be wholly objective 
about these magnificent documentary 
and educational films entered. Objec- 
tivity gave way to an overpowering emo- 
tion engendered by such films as SEEDS 
OF. DESTINY and PASSPORT TO 
NOWHERE. Likewise, the atomic 
bomb films ONE WORLD OR NONE 
and ATOMIC POWER left no doubt 
that the movie camera can drive home 
a point as can no other educational 
medium.” 


SAM LESNER, Chicago Daily News. 


Do’s and Don’t’s 


(Continued from Page 7) 


facilitates the crossing of lines between inter- 
ests, which is so essential in this age of 
specialization. Of course, the type of program 
you choose will depend on whether you run 
a Festival to cater to special interests from 
the outset, or one that is intended to broaden 
interest all round. 


Chicago’s costs ran higher than anticipated 
because mistakes were made which you won't 
make. Besides, it was a giant preview, on 
an international scale. Take our advice, and 
don’t attempt one of this proportion—which 
is the last. “don’t” on our list. From here on 
out, lets deal with the “do’s.” 

First and most important of these is, stick 
to 16mm. There just isn’t that much 35mm 
regularly available, rental is two to three times 
as expensive, express costs run at least treble. 


Choose the locale of your Festival carefully. 
Before deciding on it, check with your local 
labor authorities and ask for their cooperation, 
so you won’t run into the unexpected. (See 
p. 4). In your community 16mm may come 
under the jurisdiction of the Unions, it may 
not. If you are thinking of holding the Festival 
in a theatre, the matter becomes increasingly 
important to look into right from the start. 
Actually, there’s no particular point in trying 
for a big theatre in the average community 
anyway. Your Festival might well be held in 
a room, or a series of rooms, in one of your 
larger schools or art institutions, or in your 
public library. 


Possibilities for chargirig admission will be 


determined by the sort of Festival you plan 
and the locale you choose for it. Conversely, 
the locale will be to some extent determined 
by whether or not you plan to charge. If it 
is necessary to do so, the tariff should be as 
nominal as possible. In cities like Chicago 
and New York 70-cents might be considered 
the standard. In smaller communities it should 
be less. 


Wherever your Festival is to be held, be sure 
your projection is of the best. This means a 
machine of adequate power and throw. (Your 
local dealer should be able to advise you on 
this point). It means a thoroughly competent 
projectionist, equal to emergencies and a 
screen of proper size for the auditorium. A 
good bright picture, even if somewhat smaller 
than you might otherwise desire, is preferable 
to a larger, dull one. Above all, even if you 
project in an institution or theatre where 
things should be “all right”’—don’t take any- 
thing for granted. TEST, before every per- 
formance. You might even designate a test- 


ing committee for all showings. 


When you have decided on your type of 
program, find out what are the best films 
available on the subject or subjects you have 
chosen. Start with your local dealer or dealers. 
For additional suggestions or help, write the 
Film Council of America, 6 West Ontario St., 
Chicago; or write us, The Chicago Film Coun- 
cil, 84 East Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


Include other forms of audio-visual some- 
how, (slidefilms, posters, books etc.), even if 
just as displays in the hall where your pictures 
are shown, or in a lobby. 


Print special stationery and all that sort 
of thing if you feel the need for it, and if 
you can finance it. But bear in mind that 
money is not so essential as good planning, 
ingenuity, and figuring ways of securing com- 
munity cooperation. It is worth noting that we 
did some of our most effective promotion work 
after funds began to run low. People are inter- 
ested in projects as they are~called upon to 
work for them. Ten local firms, for instance, 
readily agreed to address approximately 500 
envelopes each for a special mailing we did 
toward the last. In one instance, i.e. Films 
Inc., Carl Ross of that company turned his 
entire staff to work on the job, which was 
completed in less than one hour after the ma- 
terial was received. 


Publicity comes much more easily too, if 
you take advantage of all “little” story oppor- 
tunities, such as local church and small club 
bulletins; and most of the commercial com- 
panies with any interest in informational films, 
will gladly insert publicity handouts in their 
own regular mailings. Schools and other or- 
ganizations will be glad to help, with news 
notes in their bulletins and on their bulletin 
boards. In this area we had over 100 “little” 
stories that helped every bit as much as the 
big newspaper ones. The more people and 
groups in your community you can interest in 
the Festival, the more opportunities you will 
find for tie-ins, at little or no cost. 


Finally, it is our considered opionion that 
any community in the country can borrow or 
rent a projector, if it doesn’t own one; can 
cadge or hire a hall; locate some good films; 
and run a Film Festival of some sort. It is 
quite possible to pet on a successful ‘one at 
very little expense—provided the entire Coun- 
cil membership is not only enthusiastic, but 
organized into effective working committees. 
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CUMBERLAND STORY 


5 Reels——47 Minutes 
This is the story of new methods which brought 
an old mine up to date. Dealing with the unique problems of 
drilling out under the sea, a mining engineer and the miners 
cooperate in using new techniques and modern machinery for 
the higher production of coal. The film shows by clever photography as well as by 
diagrams each step in the mining of the coal. Rental — $5.00 


COAL CRISIS 
2 Reels—21 Minutes 
Today Britain can hope to win her economic survival only by a great increase in 
industrial production. Success or failure depends on coal—for most of Britain’s power 
comes from the mines. The film explains the current situation and emphasizes the fact 
that on the mining industry rests the enormous responsibility of fighting for the nation’s 
survival. Available through the courtesy of the J. Arthur Rank Organization, Inc. 


Rental — $2.00 
Both these 16 mm sound films are available from 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 


Sonsome Som Froncise 4, Calif. 15th Street,W.W 
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THE Ampro l6mm. High Intensity Arc 

Projector used for the Chicago Films of 
the World Festival at the Surf Theatre. 
Operator is Edward J. Maloy, member of 
Motion Picture Operators Union, Local 110— 
IATS&E. 

A special port was cut and the arc, loaned 
by the Ampro Corporation, was tied in with 
the existing sound system of the regular 35mm 
projection, 


LAST MINUTE NEWS 


CHICAGO COMMUNITY FUND 
(see p. 23) 
100 West Monroe, Chicago, Ill. 
Exec. Dir.: Fred H. Hoehler 


LTHOUGH the Fund executives are defi- 
nitely convinced of the value of films 
in their work and will reach out to use them 
more and more, they have employed them to 
date only in connection with campaigns. For 
year round activity extensive use has been 
made of a slidefilm. It tells an unusual run- 
ning story and embodies a personal appeal 
by the Mayor to make Chicago a better com- 
munity by support of the Fund. Production of 
another slidefilm or a film suitable to educa- 
tional and civic groups is presently under 
consideration. 


(LSE manufacturers Bill DeVry, 
pres., DeVry Corp., and Harry Monson, 
v.p.-sales director of Ampro, congratulate each 
other on receipt of red-feathered “Oscars” for 
exceeding quotas as chairmen of the Pro- 
fessional and Photographic Industry Groups 
respectively in the recent Chicago Community 
Fund Drive. 
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the remarkable, “Theatre-Tone” - 


{11177 SOUND PROJECTOR 


5O 
COMPLETE 


VOLUME AND 
SRILLIAN 


Perfect sound and tone c 

for large room or small . . .750- 
watt brililaney...Fast 
coated lens... Mie: 
and phonograph pickup 


Revolutionary in design and operation, the Revere 16mm Sound Pro- 
jector brings professional quality sound movies within the reach of all. 
Now more homes, schools, lodges, churches and industries can afford 
the entertainment and educational advantages of sound movies at their 


very best. The rich, theatre-like tone...brilliant projection...amazing _ ™ 
ease of operation...and exceptional, light-weight portability of the had 
Revere “16” have been enthusiastically acclaimed by noted educators and eV e e 


audio-visual authorities. You, too, will agree that the Revere 6mm SOUND PROJECTOR 
Sound Projector is a remarkable achievement. $287.50 Complete. . 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY + CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS — 
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